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The Merv Oasis: Travels and Adventures 
East of the Caspian during the years 1879- 
80-81, including Five Months’ Residence 
among the Tekkes of Merv. By Edmond 
O'Donovan. With Portrait, Maps, and 
Facsimiles of State Documents. In 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THESE volumes contain an extremely graphic 
description of one of the most remarkable 
feats in geographical enterprise of our time. 
Merv had long been the goal of the Central 
Asian explorer, and the desire to vis't its 
ruined mounds had been shared by every lover 
of adventure. Forty years ago several English 
officers made the journey and returned in 
safety, bringing back with them the only direct 
information on the subject we possessed 
until the other day. But after the close 
of the first Afghan war, and the return of 
Dr. Wolff from his fruitless visit to 
Bokhara, a cloud descended over Merv, then 
about to pass through the interesting and not 
unimportant phase in its fortunes of being 
transferred to the Tekés. Neither Vambéry 
nor any of the English officers who have 
visited Sarakhs and the borders of Dereges 
and Kuchan were able to pierce this cloud ; and 
Merv, under its new masters, the marauding 
Teké Turcomans, seemed likely to remain a 
mystery to us until cleared up by Russian 
conquest. Mr. O’Donovan was fortunate 
not only in being the first Englishman to visit 
Merv for more than a whole generation, but 
also in getting there before the thing had been 
done by Russian officers. Very soon the 
journey to Merv will have become quite an 
ordinary performance; and it is more than 
probable that before long the Turcoman 
stronghold will be one of the recognised 
halting places on the route from the Caspian 
to Turkestan. Mr. O’Donovan both saw Merv 
and lived there before it lost its freshness 
and native colour, and while yet the hope was 
strong among its people that the wave of 

ussian invasion might be resisted and re- 
ee Moreover, although we shall doubt- 
ess hear much from M. Lessar and his com- 
panions and from their successors, it is highly 
improbable that any future writer will suc- 
ceed in giving us anything approaching the 
realistic picture which Mr. O’Donovan has 
drawn of the Teké capital and its inhabitants. 

The obstacles in the way of a visit to Merv 
were not merely the difficulties of the desert 
and the reputed ferocity of the Turcomans 
themselves. The dislike of both the Persian 
and the English Governments to sanction a 





journey that might not improbably have a) 


fatal ending for the traveller proved in most 
cases an effectual bar to those who regarded 
the other drawbacks as the necessary whets to 
give zest to the adventure. Mr. O’ Donovan was 
more fortunate than those who had preceded 
him ; but, at the last, he had to give the slip to 
the guardians of the Persian border, and to 
ride boldly into the desert in the direction of 
Merv. The distance was covered as rapidly 
as possible, partly in fear of pursuit from 
Dereges, and partly through apprehension of 
attacks by some roving party of the Akhals 
who had just been defeated by Gen. Scobeleff 
at Geok Tepeh. When Mr. O’Donovan took 
this final plunge into the desert, he had 
already been travelling for more than two 
years in the countries east of the Caspian. 
He had visited the two Russian harbours or 
landing-places, Krasnovodsk and Chikishlar ; 
he had ascended the Atrek to Chat; he had 
explored the Persian border districts of 
Dereges and Kuchan ; and he had resided in 
the cities of Teheran and Meshed. The 
whole of the first and a portion of the 
second volume are taken up with the narrative 
of this part of Mr. O’Donovan’s experiences ; 
but, although the interest is fully sustained 
throughout the work, it is, of course, in the 
details of his residence at Merv that people 
are particularly interested. It is to the con- 
sideration of these that we shall devote our 
main attention. 

If, as seems probable, the idea generally held 
of Merv is that it is only atemporary camp in 
the midst of a desert, this idea is erroneous, 
as a glance at the general map of the Merv 
district given opposite p. 202 of the second 
volume will reveal. The Merv oasis is, indeed, a 
highly cultivated and thickly populated dis- 
trict of about six hundred square miles, with 
a computed number of nearly half-a-million 
inhabitants. Irrigation is carried through- 
out this tract of country by numerous canals 
and channels from the main course of the 
Murghab River, which is dammed at three 
places for the purpose of making the most of 
its volume within a limited space. The 
ruins of old Merv lie at the most eastern 
point of this territory, on the recognised 
caravan route to Charjui and Bokhara, but 
the present town is situated on the Murghab 
itself, some thirty miles south-west of the 
ancient cities. Old Merv consists of the 
ruins of Giaour Kala, Sultan Sanjar, and 
Bairam Ali; but the Merv of the Tekés is a 
straggling collection of kibitkes round the 
fortifications constructed by the late Khan 
Kouchid, which are known from his name 
as Kouchid Khan Kala. Merv, strictly 
speaking, is now nothing more than the fort 
of the late chief of the Toktamish, or principal 
branch of the Teké Turcomans. Scattered 
throughout this work are various descriptions 
of all these sites, of which the following pas- 
sages, culled from different parts of the 
volume, appear the most important. On Mr. 
O’Donovan’s first arrival at Merv, he 
writes :— 


‘* Another hour brought us to the banks of the 
Murgab, which I now saw for the first time. 
We crossed it upon a rickety bridge, supported 
on unhewn tree-trunks planted vertically in the 
river bed, the roadway being four feet wide, 
and devoid of anything in the shape of a parapet. 
This structure was nearly fifteen feet above the 


surface of the river. The stream follows an 
extremely winding channel in a shallow ravine 
varying from twelve to eighteen feet in depth. 
. .- I found myself in the midst of about two 

undred huts ranged in rows of two or three 
hundred yards in length. In front of one of 
the foremost waved a small red banner from a 
lance-shaft lashed to the top of a pole. This 
marked the residence of the Ichtyar, or executive 
chief, elected by the leading persons of the entire 
Merv district. Five hundred yards distant to 
the northward loomed a long line of earthwork 
forming a front of a mile and a-half in length, 
and shutting out the prospect in that direction. 
This line formed the chord of an arc described by 
the river, and constituted the new Turcoman 
stronghold, Kouchid Khan Kala.” 


Among the Turcomans, and in Persia 
generally, there is a strong prejudice against 
re-occupying the site of a ruined city. This 
superstition has resulted in none of the old 
towns of Merv which were destroyed by suc- 
cessive conquerors being built upon. Four 
towns which have been known to different 
ages as Merv or Merou, from the Margiana 
of the Parthians to the Bairam Ali which 
was destroyed by the Bokharans, lie in ruins 
within the compass of a few miles on the verge 
of the desert, at a considerable distance, as 
has been explained, from the administrative 
centre of the Tekés. Mr. O’Donovan paid a 
special visit to these ruins, accompanied by 
one of the Turcoman chiefs. Some of his 
impressions are conveyed in the following 
passages :— 


‘In the midst of all this waste of crumbling 
palaces and baths and ramparts, excepting the 
snakes, a few birds, and an occasional jackal, 
no living creature is to be met with, save, 
indeed, an occasional Ersari robber or treasure- 
seeker ; for here, as in almost every other part 
of the East, the popular imagination enriches 
these ruined vaults and foundations with secret 
treasures stowed away beneath them. We left 
Bairam Ali by its eastern gate, for the double 
enclosure has two entrances. Immediately in 
front, and a thousand yards away to the east- 
ward, rose a long line of earth bank indicating 
the site of Giaour Kala, as the oldest of the 
Mery cities is now called. . . . The great earth 
ramparts by which it is surrounded closely re- 
semble in size and construction those of Kouchid 
Khan Kala, which would almost seem to have 
been copied from them. At a distance the 
ramparts of the old town exactly resemble a 
great railway embankment. . . . Almost in the 
centre of Giaour Kala stands a large mound, on 
the summit of which are the traces of walls and 
towers. This was —, an old palace, or a 
defensive work of some kind. The arg, or 
citadel proper, was here, as in every other 
ancient town in this part of the world which I 
have examined, in its north-eastern angle, and 
consisted of a square enclosure, of which the 
northern and eastern sides were identical with 
the main rampart itself. . . . Standing on the 
ramparts of this old city, the view ranges 
far away to the eastward over slightly un- 
dulating ground largely covered with tamarisk 
growths, while here and there are traces of 
ruined walls and buildings, scattered sparsely 
in the present wilderness. This Giaour Kala is 
the oldest of the three remains, and was doubt- 
less the first walled city erected upon the spot. 
It was destroyed by the Arabs towards the end 
of the seventh century, when the lieutenants of 
Omar, having overrun Persia, pushed away 
northward towards the Oxus.” 


Mr. O'Donovan excels in describing in- 
dividuals and in bringing before his readers 





the details of Turcoman domestic life. Proof 
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of this is furnished at every turn, and where | 
there is so much of excellence it seems in- 

vidious to make a selection. We may, 

however, quote his portrait of the notorious 

Tikma Sirdar, who has given in his adhesion 

to the Czar, and who formed the most promi- 

nent member of a Turcoman deputation that 

was sent to St. Petersburg last year :— 


‘¢ The stranger was no other than the celebrated 
Tokmé Serdar, the chief military leader of the 
Akhal Tekkés, and the man by whose energy 
and ability the defence of the Turcoman terri- 
tory and fortress had been so long prolonged. 
He was slightly under the middle height, 
broadly built, very quiet, almost subdued, in 
manner, his small gray eyes sometimes lighting 
up with a humorous twinkle. His features, 
though noi at all regular, had that irregularity 
which is often seen in a distinguished savant of 
the West, and bore the impress of thought. 
Had I met him elsewhere, and clothed in Euro- 

garb, I should not have been surprised to 
feath that he was an eminent member of the 
Bar or of some other learned —, For 
some time he said but little, being evidently 
engaged in examining me closely. At length 
he seemed satisfied that I was not a Russian, 
having probably had sufficient experience of 
Russians to enable him to form a sound opinion. 
He went on to say, what I had so often heard 
from Tekké lips, how disappointed they were 


that the English troops had stopped short and 


not come on viii Herat to the Turcoman country. 
Then he proceeded to review the general 
situation and its bearing on the Turcoman 
question.” 


With regard to} the home life of the 
Turcomans, perhaps no passage could be more 
expressive than the following, which narrates 
some of the incidents met with during a visit 
to the country house of Aman Niaz Khan, the 
chief of the Otamish tribe. His description 
of M Turcoman villa is something quite 
fresh :— 


“Some twenty acres of ground, copiously 
watered by branches of the Alasha Canal, were 
enclosed by a tall [?] mud wall. One half of 
this was under clover, which here grows to a 
very great height; the remainder was devoted 
to arpa [barley] and melon; while around the 
house and enclosing the vineyards were pretty 
extensive groves of apricot and peach. The 
Khan’s house, situated in the centre of a small 
grove, was an oblong structure of unbaked 
brick, plastered over with fine yellow loam, 
and still exhibiting some attempts at decoration 
about the entry and windows. It was two 
stories in height, flat roofed, and about fifty 
feet by twenty long and wide, and fifteen in 
height. The Khan told me that he seldom 
inhabited this, as he preferred living in an ev ; 
moreover, he used it as a storehouse for corn 
and fruit. . . . Close to the Khan’s house were 
numerous villages, also surrounded with fruit 
trees and vineyards. They were inhabited by 
the chief’s own immediate clansmen, the 
Kethkoda of each being a close relation of his 
own. He took infinite pains to show me over 
his grounds, of which he appeared to feel very 
proud.” 


While Mr. O’Donovan is careful to dwell 
upon the faults and vices of the Turcomans, 
such as voracity in eating, covetousness, and 
similar failings, which they share in common 
with other Easterns supposed to rank 
higher in the scale of civilisation, he 
also records much to their credit. Both the 
Akhals and the Tekés are evidently attached 
to their homes, and are consequently not 
nomads in the strict sense of the word. The 





statement may appear too optimist, but it 
is certainly supported by many facts in the 
author’s experience, that their reclamation 
from a lawless life would not be a matter of 
much difficulty when once taken seriously in 
hand. The marauders appear to be in a 
minority ; and of late the principal chiefs have 
seen that their true policy consists in restrain- 
ing the propensity of their followers to harry 
the lands of their neighbours. What the mere 
hope of English support sufficed to ensure, the 
conviction that therein lies the only way to 
secure good terms from the Russians will render 
imperatively necessary. In this event it will 
become an anachronism to speak of the 
dwellers on the Murghab banks as incorrigible 
freebooters and as the pest of the border-lands 
of Iran and Turan, Under the direct auspices 
of the Czar, they seem destined to become as 
dutiful subjects and as careful agriculturists as 
the Cossacks of the Don. Already many of 
the Western Turcomans have settled down as 
Russian subjects. Not merely have they paid 
the poll-tax required of them—they have 
even fought the battles of their new master. 
The Tekés told Mr. O’ Donovan that they were 
more afraid of the corps raised from among 
the Yomut Turcomans than of the troops 
recruited in Circassia or Little Russia. And, 
if such has already been the case with the 
Turcomans on the brink of the Caspian, the 
task of assimilation promises to be not very 
difficult with those of the Tejend and 
Murghab valleys. 

Mr. O'Donovan is very careful to avoid 
politics, and he steers clear of many con- 
troversial points. The information he fur- 
nishes throws, however, much light on the 
subject, and will be quoted by both schools in 
favour of their views. The main conclusion 
appears, however, obvious. The Turcomans 
were willing to accept British aid against 
Russia, and, in the event of receiving it, to 
oppose Russia to the bitter end as our allies. 
This point, after reading Mr. O’Donovan’s 
pages, does not admit of the shadow of a 
doubt. But that condition of things is buried 
in a past that cannot be recalled. The 
Turcomans always hesitated between playing 
two games—one for the British, the other for 
the Russian, alliance. They have played the 
former, and there has been no result. Dis- 
couraged by Mr. Thomson’s enigmatical 
replies to their proffers of faithful service to 
the English Padishah, and disgusted, it must 
be added, by Mr. O’Donovan’s silence in his 
capacity of their appointed ambassador 
and advocate, they are now probably more 
bitterly disposed towards England than before 
they were friendly, Unless Russia resorts 
to an unnecessary and foolish violence, they 
are already her pledged auxiliaries, ready 
to execute any project in which their ser- 
vices as irregular cavalry may be needed. 
Hope of their assistance in checking the 
Russian advance must therefore be definitely 
abandoned; but our consideration for Mr. 
O’Donovan’s service to Central Asian know- 
ledge is not to be qualified by the fact that 
he was the first to bring home to the minds of 
the Teké Turcomans, by practical proof, 
the unreality of English support when a 
distant community is menaced by a foe at 
its very door. 

DemeETRIvs CHARLES Bouncer. 





Homespun Yarns. By Edwin Coller. (J. & 
R. Maxwell.) 


No apology, such as Mr. Coller offers in his 
Preface, is needed for the collection and 


“mayen of these legendary ballads, which ° 


ave appeared from time to time in sundry 
magazines and journals, Written, as their 
author informs us, “during the scant leisure 
that falls to the lot of a hard-working pro- 


vincial journalist,” they are so evidently of 


genuine inspiration and the product of happy, 
if brief, leisure—and possess, moreover, in a 
high degree, the rarer qualities of the class of 
poetry to which they belong—that they should 
be welcome to all admirers of popular song. 
The legends that form the subject-matter of 
many of them are, it is true, slight and of 
secondary importance, being neither of pro- 
found archaic interest nor in any sense typical, 
as many legends are, of certain phases of 
monastic and feudal life invaluable to the 
archaeological historian. It is in the telling 
of these stories that their chief merit lies ; 
and Mr. Coller frequently displays a dramatic 
power and a direct and simple force in 
narration that are remarkably akin to the 
native strength and naif charm of our older 
ballads. In those of his poems where he has 
freed himself from the beguiling influence of 
Barham and Hood his work may fairly be 
compared with the best of Wordsworth’s 
early “ Lyrical Ballads,” always setting aside, 
as beyond the parallel of comparison, the infre- 
quent imaginative touches of those ballads. 
Like those, however, these lyrical ballads are 
told in the vernacular, are distinguished by 
an uncompromising adherence to nature, are 
spontaneous in lyrical utterance, and un- 
affected in expression. In their form there 
is but one incongruity to note, and that is 
occasional interpolations of rather hackneyed 
quotations that mar somewhat the ensemble 
of those poems that treat of “time long 
past.” 

Mr. Coller’s powers are decidedly more ad- 
vantageously shown in those ballads where he 
has taken modern life for his theme than in 
those where he remodels the old form of ballad 
and illustrates legendary lore. Such pieces 
as “ Bessie and I,’”’ “‘ Not in the Programme,” 
“ Bodgy,” and “ A Rogue and a Vagabond ” 
are instinct with dramatic art, and are told 
with unforced humour and genuine pathos. 
In the first-mentioned ballad the speaker 
relates to a friend how, returning from a 
German university, he meets again his play- 
mate of old, now grown to a beautiful woman, 
how he misconceived her affection for him, 
and fled from her presence to continue his 
studies, which eventually occasioned his entire 
loss of sight. Through love and pity, she 
marries him ; and he, many years after, dis- 
covers signs of return of sight, is cured by an 
oculist, and reveals the truth to his wife and 
children in the form of a fairy tale, told with 
simple and touching pathos. Still wearing 
his blue spectacles, he proceeds to his country 
home :— 

‘* You can easily guess what my feelings were when 
I got back home at last ; 

And how, as I trod on the threshold here, my 

heart beat thick and fast ; 

And how I had nearly told her all in a burst 0’ 

passionate bliss, 

As my darling flew to weloome me home with a 

loving clasp and kiss. 
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‘Dear heart, twas the same sweet bonnie face, 

nay, bonnier than before, 

With the old soft charm in the lustrous eyes that 
had won my heart of yore ! 

Sweet eyes that were moist with tender tears, 
that it went to my heart to see, 

God knows that I never knew till then the depth 
of her love for me. 


“She put my hat and my stick away, and with 
tender and wifely care 
Led me, who seemed so helpless and dark, to my 
old accustomed chair ; 
And there she left me a minute or so, with a kiss 
and a gentle word, 
While she ran to bring the children down ; and 
my heart was strangely stirred 
“ As I looked about at the pleasant room, and out 
on the garden view, 
That all seemed so familiarly strange, so old and 
yet so new ; 
And I dropp’d back into my chair once more, 
with a longing akin to pain, 
As I heard the children come skurrying down to 
welcome me home again.” 


Then follows the happy revelation, which is 
too charmingly told and at too great length 
to be truncated by quotation. 

If Mr. Coller excels in pathos in such 
ballads as “Bessie and I” and ‘ A Rogue 
and a Vagabond,” he displays a dramatic 
intensity in “ Not in the Programme ” which 
is almost more remarkable, and which in 
competent hands should prove highly 
effective on the platform. The story, told 
by astrolling player, is related with masterly 
command of the passionate and fiery force 
with which it is charged ; and this energy is 
never forced ; the climax is reached naturally 
in. the course of a narrative in which the 
speaker’s powerful reminiscent sense of the 
melodramatic incident he relates is revealed 
by the quiet, subdued glow, rather than the 
unsteady flame, of enthusiasm. Among the 
other ballads a word of notice is due to 
“ Margery’s Valentine,” “* An Autumn Even- 
ing’s Dream,” and “ In the Good Old Times.” 
The second of these is a meditative poem, 
notable for the success with which the strain 
of retrospective reverie is sustained, and 
replete with finished pictures of rural calm 
and beauty. The perusal of this volume 
should cause Mr. Coller’s promised Second 
Series of “ homespun yarns” to be awaited with 
interest by all who admire our ballad litera- 
ture. J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 








Conversations and Journals in Egypt and 


Malta. By Nassau W. Senior. 
Low.) 


THEsE two volumes contain the late Mr. 
Senior’s diary of his visit to Egypt and 
Malta during the last two months of 1855 
and the first few months of 1856. It was 
the fortune of Mr. Senior to accompany, by 
the invitation of M. de Lesseps, the inter- 
national commission of specialists which was 
appointed, at the request of Said Pasha, to 
examine the technical feasibility of the Suez 
Canal, 
@ thrice-told tale; and in this respect Mr. 
Senior’s diary is of but littleinterest. But the 
author, as was his habit, sought the company 
of the most intelligent men in Egypt, and 
by skilful examination elicited a marvellous 
amount of information as to its social and 
political condition. 


(Sampson 


The history of the Suez Canal is | }, 





Day by day these conversations were put 
on paper, and arranged with no common 
literary skill. Asa chronicler of important 
gossip, Senior stands high in English 
literature. Under favourable conditions he 
might have rivalled St-Simon. The fact 
that this testimony was gathered from the 
mouths of independent and hostile witnesses 
renders it of special value. An Oriental 
invariably regards every ruler or man in 
authority from a personal point of view. 
The ideas of responsibility to the State, of 
the rights of individuals, of the existence 
of any law beyond the will of the Sovereign, 
are in the East in a rudimentary condition. 
It is true that the Koran and the traditions 
of Islamism have built up a somewhat vague 
code of political and social morality, known 
as the ‘sacred law,’’ by which the conduct 
of Mussulman rulers is supposed to be regu- 
lated ; but in practice this code is very elastic. 
It prevented one of the earlier Sultans from 
touching a recalcitrant Sheik-ul-Islam with 
the sword, but it allowed of his being pounded 
to death in a mortar. 

The statements which Mr. Senior took 
down from the lips of his informants are one 
and all coloured by personal prejudice ; but, 
placed side by side, they afford an accurate 
account of the social and political condition 
of Egypt under Said Pasha, the grandson of 
the founder of the dynasty, Mehemet Ali. 
So far as we can judge, the subjects of 
Said were in many respects worse off than 
those of the contemporary Sultan, Abd-ul- 
Medjid. Private property was far less secure 
than in Turkey. The Egyptian tribunals 
were corrupt even from a Turkish point of 
view. The kadis openly sold their decisions 
without hearing evidence. A kadi of Ana- 
tolia or Syria would frequently take money 
to delay his decision ; he would seldom decide 
against the evidence. If he did, he ran areal 
risk of being dismissed by the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
if the unsuccessful litigant chose to appeal to 
that functionary. 

Not the least interesting passages are those 
which give estimates of the character and 
capacities of Mehemet Ali and his two im- 
mediate successors. The founder of the 
reigning family was truly a freak of nature. 
By birth a barbarian, he possessed all the 
qualities which distinguish civilised man from 
the savage—industry, love of knowledge, and 
the sagacity which gives up present advan- 
tages in the hope of securing distant results. 
This was M. de Lesseps’ opinion of Mehemet 
Ali:— 

“As a man of creative and administrative 
genius I put him very high; indeed, I am not 
sure that I do not put him higher than Napoleon 
himself. Napoleon belonged to the most highly 
civilised nation on the Continent, and received 
the best education which that nation could give. 
. . » He had excellent materials, the civilisation 
of ten centuries, to work on, and excellent in- 
struments to work with. Mehemet Ali had to 
create everything—he had almost to create 
imself, 

‘*Few men have passed a youth of greater 
hardship. Even after he had obtained some 
influence by his services in Egypt, and used to 
dine with my father—who early detected his 
talents—often, instead of going home at night, 
he slept near the door. One day, as he told 
me, a silver dish was stolen. He thought that 
the suspicion had fallen upon him, as the poorest 





guest, and it was with great difficulty that he 
could be prevailed on to return to the house. 

‘** Hoe never could write, and did not learn to 
read till he was forty-seven, and then imper- 
fectly. I remember his puzzling over a de- 
spatch; and when I remarked on the difficulty 
of reading Turkish, he answered : ‘ My difficulty 
is not to read Turkish, but to read anything. 
You will see how quickly my secretary will 
read it.” And yet this man, ignorant and 
uneducated, valued as highly as any European 
the knowledge which he did not possess. ... 
He established schools in all the towns and 
large villages—places in which at that time not 
an Egyptian could read, and in which know- 
ledge was so unpopular that mothers blinded 
their children to keep them from school.” 


Had he altogether escaped the besetting 
sins of Eastern despots—suspicion, and 
indifference to human life and suffering—he 
would have been more than human. 
Although he massacred the Mamelukes, 
and would sometimes order wholesale 
executions, he was never cruel without pur- 
pose. His nature was kind. Once he had 
occasion to order one of his bailiffs 300 blows 
for some misdeed. The man died on the fol- 
lowing day. His master was moved to tears, 
and provided for the widow. Abbas Pasha, 
Mehemet Ali’s grandson and successor, had 
been bred up in the harem, and was a per- 
fect type of the Eastern tyrant—ignorant, 
hating knowledge and everyone who pos- 
sessed it, suspicious, timid, cruel, and aban- 
doned to the most loathsome vices. He 
abolished nearly all his grandfather’s schools, 
disbanded the army, and employed 120,000 
men in covering Egypt with palaces, built 
with curious passages through which he 
might escape in case of a revolt. Ultimately 
he was assassinated. His successor, Said, had 
received a fair education, and lived in Europe. 
He was well intentioned according to his 
lights, sought to equalise the burdens of 
taxation and conscription, and to make the 
Bedaween amenable to the law. But he was 
a man of limited capacity, and knew no other 
but barbarian methods of working his ends. 
He abolished slavery, and decreed other re- 
forms which remained, and have remained, in 
a chrysalis state. In one respect his European 
travels were of use to his subjects. The con- 
trast between France and England made him 
a free-trader, and he placed the external and 
internal tolls of Egypt on a non-protective 
basis. His support of the Suez Canal was 
probably due to a shrewd suspicion that its 
accomplishment would loosen his bonds in 
Constantinople. 

After saying so much of the governors it 
will be fair to let Mr. Senior speak of the 
governed. The following anecdote, told by 
M. Kuny, a French doctor in the service of 
the Egyptian Government, will not seem 
strange to those who know anything of the 
Fellaheen and their surroundings :— 

‘‘A few months ago, as I was accompanying 
Latif Pasha, the Governor-General of Upper 
Egypt, on a tour of inspection, two men came 
to complain that the sheykh of their village 
had had one of their relations strangled, and 
had seized his land. They brought the corpse, 
sewed up in its shroud. ‘ How long,’ I asked, 
‘has he been dead?’ ‘Some hours,’ they said. 
I desired it to be stripped, and found it still 
warm. I felt the wrist, and the pulse was still 
beating; so was that of the temporal artery, and 
very little disturbed. The eyes were shut, and 
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there did not appear to be any voluntary motion. 
I prescribed an application of the Korbag (whip) 
to the soles of the feet, which, as a counter- 
irritant, would relieve the head if life was not 
extinct. The dead man overheard me, opened 
his eyes, and asked for water. ‘God is merciful,’ 
said the complainers, ‘and has restored him to 
life.’ The Pasha, however, took a more matter- 
of-fact view of the case, and ordered them to 
be bastinadoed ; while this was being done, I 
whispered to the corpse, ‘ Your turn will come 
next; you had better slip away.’ 

‘* It threw off its shroud, and ranoff. It was 
caught, however, and received its punishment. 
Having thus disposed of the fraudulent plead- 
ing, the Pasha heard the merits of the case; 
and it appeared that the man had really been 
unjustly dispossessed by the sheykh, though 
he had thought it advisable to strengthen his 
case by adding an accusation of murder to one 
of unlawful eviction.” 4 

Mr. Senior’s journals contain some re 
marks on Egyptology and many excellent 
descriptions of Nile and desert scenery, but 
their one lasting merit consists in their faith- 
ful and graphic presentment of Egypt at a 
very important crisis in her history. The 
book has no index, and this deficiency is only 
partially supplied by an analytical table of 
contents at the beginning of each volume. 

Artuur R. R. Barker. 








Oxford. By the Rev. Edward Marshall. 
“ Diocesan Histories.” (S. P. C. K.) 
THERE can only be one opinion—and that 
a high one—as to the general manner in 
which Mr. Marshall has performed his task 
in the compilation of this little book. He 


has approached the subject, which is by no 
means a simple one, in a scholarly spirit ; 
and the information he has gathered together 


is at once accurate and complete. In a 
volume that is professedly a handbook rather 
than a complete history, we should have 
hardly expected to meet with the results of 
original research ; but Mr. Marshall has more 
than once had recourse to recondite and 
hitherto unprinted authorities. And he 
evinces, as a rule, a sufficiently acute sense 
of proportion to prevent his erudition from 
weighing too heavily on his reader’s atten- 
tion. But we must confess that at times, 
and especially in the earlier chapters, w 
could well have desired less learning 
greater lucidity of arrangement. The « 
culties incidental to the subject, how 
almost form in themselves an apology -or 
such blemishes as we can detect in Mr. 
Marshall’s work ; and we doubt if the greatest 
of our historians, had some unlucky fate turned 
him in this direction, could have altogether 
surmounted them. 

Examined from a purely historical point of 
view, the diocese of Oxford presents few 
prepossessing features. It lacks the note of 
gradual development that alone can give 
internal consistency to the history of any 
institution. Neither in its material extension 
nor in the enlargement of its moral influence 
has it experienced a continuous growth, but 
it has been constantly subject to sudden 
advances and repulses not readily capable of 
brief explanation. Some of the episodes that 
accompany its exaltation and depression are 
attractive enough, but they are often less 
closely connected with the diocese than with 








the university, whose position at its centre 
frequently overshadows its importance; and, 
even if we admit their strict relevancy, we 
seek in vain among them for a connecting 
thread to give to the history, as a whole, a well- 
sustained and organic interest. Far more 
than in the case of other diocesan histories, 
the facts only lend themselves to chrono- 
logical grouping, and any broad generality of 
treatment is practically impossible. 

The early fortunes of the diocese are char- 
acteristic of the irregular movements, both pro- 
gressive and retrograde, of its whole career. 
Soon after the conversion of the West Saxons 
in the early part of the seventh century, Ox- 
fordshire became the central district of a 
diocese. Geographically speaking, it mainly 
differed from the form it subsequently assumed 
in the fact that the bishop’s chair was placed 
at Dorchester, and not at Oxford—of which, 
it must be remembered, hardly any mention 
is made in early historical authorities before 
the final wrestle of England with the 
Danes, when it played a part that has 
been compared to that which it played 
in the Great Rebellion. For forty-two 
years a regular succession of bishops con- 
tinued at Dorchester; but with the close of 
the seventh century the kingdom of Wessex 
was divided into the great bishoprics of 
Winchester and Sherborne, and the see of 
Dorchester was absorbed within the latter. 
Oxfordshire ceases for nearly two centuries 
to have any claim on the attention of the 
ecclesiastical historian. During that interval 
the county passed from the kingdom of 
Wessex into the hands of the Merciankings,and 
the see in closest proximity to it was that of 
Leicester. But at the end of the ninth century 
Dorchester for a second time became the home 
of a bishop, and at a later date the sees of 
Lindsey and Leicester were abolished, and 
those dioceses came under his control. But 
in its re-established and extended form the 
Oxfordshire diocese was doomed to no lasting 
existence. After the conquest of the Normans 
the bishops’ chairs throughout the country 
were removed from the smaller to the larger 
towns, and Dorchester was abandoned for the 
city of Lincoln. For five hundred years the 
shire formed one of the archdeaconries of that 
distant see. As a diocese Oxford no longer 


, existed, and has no history ; and Mr. Marshall 


has been forced to fill the wide gap with ac- 
counts of the clerical foundations of the city 
of Oxford and its neighbourhood, which only 
roughly concern the general subject of the 
book, but without which, we will admit, the 
general reader would have a right to com- 
plain of its incoherence. It was only, 
indeed, in 1542, a few years after the 
dissolution of the larger monasteries, that 
the bishopric of Oxford was permanently 
established. And it was not until 1545 
that the bishop’s chair, which had originally 
been set up in the Abbey of Osney, was 
brought to Christchurch. Nor, in conse- 
quence of the confused religious movements 
of the century, is it before 1604 that the see 
can boast an uninterrupted succession of 
bishops. So uncertain was the basis of its 
existence for more than seven centuries after 
its first foundation. 

There are few noticeable events to sigualise 
the early history of the diocese and to relieve 





the weariness of tracing its involved develop- 
ment. Mr. Marshall has dwelt at length on 
the trials of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
in the Divinity Schools and St. Mary's 
Church; but, although he could not have 
been expected to omit them, the episode is 
only accidentally, owing to the presence of 
the university, brought into local relations 
with the diocese. The Bishop of Oxford, 
so far as we know, took no active part in 
the tragedy. And a similar remark would 
apply to the events that stirred Oxford in 
later times. If any one cause might be 
assigned for the want of identity in the lead- 
ing fortunes of the two institutions, it might 
be sought in the feeble character of most 
of the bishops, Little profitable information 
can be gathered from following out in detail 
the even tenor of their lives. They with- 
held themselves (with a slight exception in 
the case of the Oxford Methodists) from 
the many religious revivals of which Oxford 
was the first home from the time of Wicliffe 
to that of Newman; and, although their 
conduct always indicated on their part a 
desire to do their duty very respectably, it 
often showed a strange ignorance of the 
spiritual needs of the time, and deprived them 
of such influence over the movements as would 
have made them leading features of the history 
of the diocese. 

To the student of ecclesiastical architecture, 
however, the diocese of Oxford will appear in 
a very different light to that in which it is 
regarded by the historian. A better field 
could hardly be found for studying the subject 
under its various aspects. Of Norman, Early 
English, Perpendicular, and Jacobean work, 
Oxfordshire can show some of the best extant 
examples; and Mr. Marshall has not neglected 
the advantages that this fact has given him. 
Nor has he confined his architectural comments 
wholly to the county that gives the see its 
name. During comparatively recent years 
the neighbouring counties of Berks and Bucks 
have been annexed to the diocese of Oxford, 
and thus Windsor has been included within 
its boundaries, In summarising the early 
history of these annexations, Mr. Marshall has 
added a fairly good account of their points 
of architectural interest. 8. L. Lez. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Damocles. By Margaret Veley. In 3 
vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The “ Lady Maud” Schooner Yacht. By 
W. Clark Russell, In 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 


A Golden Bar. By the Author of “ Christina 
North,” &. In 8 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Julian Ormonde. By W. Charles Maughan. 
In 2 vols. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner.) 

Under Orders. By the Author of “ The 
Invasions of India from Central Asia.” In 
2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

My Beautiful Daughter. By Perey 3. 
St. John. (J. & R. Maxwell.) 

WHATEVER else may be said of Damocles, it 

is certainly very different from all the novels 

we have recently read. Except that it is 
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written in a conversational form, it might 
almost as well be entitled a Treatise on the 
Philosophy of Life and Death. The author 
has a good deal to say upon both those im- 
portant subjects, and it is now and again said 
in a weird and original manner. The working 
out of the characters suggests a mixture of 
the styles of Charlotte Bronté and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. The book, on the whole, regarded 
in the proper light, is a terribly sombre 
and earnest one. Miss Veley has apparently 
set herself the task of showing that a far 
deeper happiness is possible to the human 
soul than that commonplace thing in whose 
quest the world shows such feverish eager- 
ness. Rachel Conway is a solitary and, in 
some respects, a grand figure; and she is a 
perfectly original creation, She is well 
matched in the hero, Adam Lauriston, who 
reaches to a lofty height of self-sacrifice 
which is only comprehended fully after his 
death. He was worthy of the love of such 
a woman as Rachel, and he has it, for she 
lives apart for his sake, keeping his memory 
eternally sacred, although no actual words 
of love had ever passed between them. 
But they were two of those rare human 
beings fitted and adapted exactly to each 
other from the outset. There is also a 
capital sketch of a little boy who does not 
want to be a missionary, but anxiously 
enquires whether, if he is good until he grows 
up, he may become a highwayman! Damocles 
is unusually well written; but, more than 
that, it cannot be perused without stirring 
thoughts far deeper than those usually stimu- 
lated by contemporary fiction. 


Mr. Clark Russell may be termed the 
lawful successor of Cooper; indeed, in 
America itself, as regards sale, he is said to 
have already given that distinguished sea- 
writer the go-by. Now we have a genuine 
admiration for Mr. Russell’s writings, but in 
breadth and literary power we hold them 
inferior not only to the works of Cooper, 
but also to the Zwo Years before the 
Mast of Dana. Mr. Russell writes with 
much verve, and his sea-yarns are full of 
excitement and interest; but, in the delinea- 
tion of character, he must yield by many 
degrees to the Americans. Take the present 
story for example. The adventures of the 
“ Lady Maud,” with the narrative of her loss 
on one of the Bahama Cays, are all that could 
be desired in the way of a thrilling story, 
which progresses in interest as it moves along 
to its culminating point. But when it 
comes to character, that is another matter. 
Searcely a single person in this novel is 
possessed of any strong individuality. Under 
other conditions and in other circumstances 
they would fail to move us. Still, we must 
not expect too much. Mr. Russell is unques- 
tionably a powerful and most entertaining 
writer, and at the present moment is facile 
princeps in his own field. In Lady Maud 
he has added to his attractive list of novels 
another story which will probably be as 
popular as any of its predecessors. 


The author of A Golden Bar is one of that 
band of novelists (far too select) who eschew 
sensationalism, fiery passion, and black- 
hearted villany. And yet, by the aid of 
quiet, sober colouring, she manages to attain 





effects which are really charming. The few 
opening chapters of this novel may appear too 
subdued, but if the reader will persevere he 
will be repaid by the admirable study of 
character he will find in the heroine, Iris 
Durant. Her lover is more shadowy, and 
less satisfactory. But there are other 
studies of human nature which are very 
good, not the least clever being that of 
Mrs. Heseltine, a woman of the world who 
dreads fever, and who, if she is doomed to be 
seized with mortal illness, prefers “ a dignified 
disease,” and not one of the “ infectious, and 
often disfiguring, illnesses.” The motive of 
the work is found in the old adage that “ the 
course of true love never did run smooth; ” 
but in the end the quicksands are avoided, the 
rocks safely rounded, and the lovers find 
the placid waters. The author exhibits no 
straining after effect in her style, and the 
narrative flows on in a very agreeable and 
entertaining fashion. It is a relief to turn 
to a work which can be inherently interesting 
without being wildly improbable. 


Julian Ormonde has apparently been written 
for the purpose of bringing in sketches of 
scenery in California, India, China, Japan, &c. ; 
and we are far from saying that these are not 
faithfully done, though in some instances 
there may seem to be a little too much bril- 
liancy in the colouring. But Mr. Maughan’s 
mistake has been in not writing a book 
of travels pure and simple. In attempting 
to weave a story into his narrative, he has 
produced something which is neither “ fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red-herring.’” The 
plot is of the most ordinary description ; 
the heroine is extremely “goody,” and 
even when in the supposed raptures of 
love can moderate her transports to warn 
her lover of his latter end. The hero is 
rather a washed-out repetition of a character 
frequently met in works of fiction—a rich 
man who is supposed to be an enigma 
to his kind, and who will turn up quite 
calmly at a moment when he is believed to be 
at the Antipodes. He is a cynic in politics, 
of course; and, although he does not say it in 
words, he leaves the reader to infer what fools 
men are—with one solitary exception. In his 
first interview with Violet Rivours, the con- 
versation takes an extraordinary turn, con- 
sidering that the two have just met accident- 
ally in the grounds of Montford ; but then he 
knew her to be “ animated with high aspira- 
tions.” It is a peculiarity of most of the 
characters in this story, by-the-way, to be 
constantly paying each other the most ful- 
some compliments. Then, too, the furniture, 
the decorations, the china, the chandeliers, 
&ec., &c., of the fine old mansions of Mont- 
ford and Riverscourt are described with 
&@ minuteness of detail which would have 
caused a pang of envy to shoot through 
the bosom of George Robins. Mr. Maughan 
undoubtedly gives some information regard- 
ing foreign countries which will be new 
to most readers. It is when he comes to 
speak of things in our own land that he seems 
to lack novelty. For example, be tells us 
that lawn tennis is a “ really healthy exercise 
and graceful game,” and that it ‘‘ has recently 
taken its place among the institutions of our 
land.” And this text gives him room to enlarge 





upon the games of the French, the Italians, - 
the Spaniards, &c. Then, again, in speaking 
of the chief-engineer of the Manzanita— 
in which vessel almost all the characters of 
the story make a voyage round the world— 
the author says he came from the Clyde, 
which he describes as an“ historic river,” and 
one “so famous in the annals of shipbuild- 
ing.” Mr. Maughan pays likewise a good 
deal of attention to dress—a very care- 
ful inventory being given of the changing 
costumes of the several members of the 
yachting party. It was, therefore, with 
some astonishment we read concerning a 
young American lady, Miss Miranda Phil- 
brick, that she “was attired in a becoming 
hat and feather.” We can scarcely think 
this was all, notwithstanding Mr. Maughan’s 
carefulness in describing dress, ‘The printers 
—for we are afraid our complaint must lie 
against them—have served the author badly 
in setting up this work. We get chefs 
doevre, agréments, recherche, and récherché 
(in neither case the accents being given 
correctly) ; and in English words, irridescent, 
grevious (grievous), sufferage (suffrage), &c. 
To write a novel successfully, some grasp over 
human nature, and some capacity to grapple 
with human emotions, are necessary; and, 
judging from the present work, Mr. Maughan 
does not possess these. 


Under Orders is in two volumes only, but 
those volumes contain respectively 452 and 
479 pages, so that we are given quite as 
much matter as in a long three-volume novel. 
It is written by one who evidently knows 
India well, and has his own views upon 
its administration. But, though so much 
is taken up with a special subject, we must 
do the author the justice to say that he has 
not spoilt his narrative by it, as is too often 
the case when novels are written with a pur- 
pose. The chequered career of Colonel George 
Bellasyne and Verona Aston is not without 
interest. They are put through some heavy 
trials, but all at last ends happily. In the 
first volume we have some excellent pictures 
of life at an old English country house, and 
the characters who are introduced to us here 
are well defined. The hero of this novel makes 
his lady-love a somewhat unusual present. 
Instead of a ring, or any little trifle of that 
kind, he gives her a dagger, bearing the name 
and arms of Bellasyne, and the date 1650 
inlaid upon it. Some of the names of high 
Anglo-Indian officials with whom the story is 
concerned are but thinly disguised, and 
students of Indian politics will be able to 
read between the lines. Altogether, while 
Under Orders does not evince particular talent 
of any kind, it is very readable as novels go. 


My Beautiful Daughter is one of the 
volumes in a cheap, uniform edition of Mr, 
St. John’s novels. We shall not attempt to 
criticise it seriously, but we can honestly say 
that it is not lacking in excitement. There 
are burglaries, conspiracies, mysteries, and 
abductions galore. The villain— Captain 
Rupert Leslie, alias Ralph Morton, alias 
Chevalier Mentine, alias Chevalier Sapira ” 
—with a suitable representative, would make 
the fortune of any transpontine theatre. 

G, Barnett SMitH. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The History of the Year: a Narrative of the 
Chief Events and Topics of Interest from 
October 1, 1881, to September 30, 1882. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) It is, we 
suppose, useless now to protest against the pre- 
valent habit of anticipating the calendar dates 
in all serial publications. By far the majority 
of weeklies are not published on the Saturday 
which appears on their front pages; not a few 
of the monthlies, besides committing the same 
anachronism, begin their year with November ; 
Christmas books sometimes reach usin October. 
The “year” chosen for this volume is a 
peculiarly artificial period of twelve months, as 
aay be seen from the subordinate title; but at 
least the volume has appeared with praise- 
worthy promptitude, just one month after that 
period has closed, thus setting a good example 
to its old-established rival, The Annual Register. 
Further comparison we do not care to enter into. 
Enough that the book now before us aims dis- 
tinctly at a popular character. It includes the 
fashions, and also athletics, though not sport in 
its wider sense. The section dealing with 
religious history is very broadly conceived. 
Literature has been inevitably compressed, but 
not a few valuable comments are made upon 
the books selected for notice. The section on 
science strikes us as exceptionally well done; 
and it is noteworthy that more space has been 
allowed to foreign countries collectively than 
to the United Kingdom. The tables at the end 
are useful, especially those that give com- 
parative statistics. But it is awkward to have 
the gross reyenue contrasted with the net 
expenditure. Room ought to be found in the 
next issue for a third table, showing the balance- 
sheet. We have also a complaint to make of 
the Index, which is too much like an alpha- 
betical table of contents. By reducing the 
length of its headings, the additional advantage 
of larger type would be gained. The general 
get-up of the volume, and notably the strength 
of the binding, deserve a word of praise. 


Journalistic London. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Sampson Low.) This is a reprint, with some 
additions and modifications, of certain articles 
originally published in Harper’s Magazine. They 
are chiefly concerned with the history of 
the greater London dailies, and with personal 
details of their more prominent contributors. 
Mr. Hatton is a fluent writer; and it is likely 
that his book will interest many persons who 
spend an hour over their morning paper, but 
know little of the way it is produced. The 
author commences with a dissertation on the 
antiquities of Fleet Street; then follows the 
history of Punch, warmed up from some articles 
contributed to London Society in 1875, and a 
few remarks on the comic, or would-be comic, 
press. An essay on country papers clearly brings 
out the fact that the telegraph has raised the 
level of the provincial leading articles by 
placing the country editor in immediate relation 
with imperial politics, and making him inde- 
pendent of London editorial comment. The 
history of the Daily News shows that this 
journal was founded in 1846 to expound the 
advanced Liberal views of that day, that its first 
editor was Charles Dickens, and that one of its 
chiefs, by having the war news of 1870-71 tele- 
graphed word for word, revolutionised the art of 
newspaper correspondence. The mechanical ap- 
pliances of the Times—type-setters, telephone, 
and what not—are noticed; and a gossiping 
chapter on the World and Truth recounts the 
history of the modern “ Society papers.” The 
internal economy of the Daily Telegraph, as also 
of the Standard, is fully discussed; and the 
story is told of the evolution of the Daily 
Chronicle—the only London daily which ay- 
proximates to the ideal of a journal of metro- 


politan news—out of the Clerkenwell News and 





Daily Chronicle. Class and trade papers receive 
some attention; and one of the most readable 
chapters deals with the early history of the 
Illustrated London News, and states that the 
Graphic was founded in a fit of spleen. It is 
recorded that the Morning Post, in lowering its 
price toonepenny, returned to the original charge. 
Journalistic London is in no sense a history of 
the metropolitan press. It is a collection of 
traditions, statistics, and personal gossip 
concerning some London papers and newspaper 
writers grouped in lightly touched essays. 
Great pains seem to have been taken to give 
accurate information, but we notice some slips. 
Personal details, as might have been expected, 
fill many pages. Undoubtedly, many readers 
will be interested to learn that one journalist, who 
began life as an engraver, rejoices compositors 
by his neat copy, and that the proprietor of a 
certain daily paper was in youth regularly 
taught to set type. Other readers may care to 
know that, with few exceptions, journalists are 
poor speakers, and that there flourishes a leader- 
writer who, when he has taken off his coat, 
waistcoat, and boots, lit his pipe, and got a 
shorthand writer by his side, can deliver him- 
self of an article in half-an-hour. The book 
is beautifully printed on toned paper, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with wood-cuts in the best 
style of American periodicals. The portraits 
are copied from photographs; so far as we can 
judge, some are good, many are passable, and 
a few indifferent. 


Readiana : Comments on Current Events. By 
Charles Reade. With a steel-plate Portrait. 
(Chatto and Windus.) The idea of this book 
was to collect those not few writings which 
Mr. Charles Reade has addressed to the public 
in his own name, and as speaking for himself. 
Such are his famous letters on copyright, or 
‘the rights and wrongs of authors,” which 
appeared in the Pall Mall, his contemporary 
comments on the Tichborne case and other 
causes célébres, most of which were contributed 
to the Daily Telegraph, and his retorts upon his 
critics passim. To these have ;been added some 
papers that seem incongruous with the original 
design. The letters on ‘* Cremona Fiddles” 
every one will be glad to find reprinted in 
whatever connexion. But we cannot conceive 
why Mr. Reade has permitted the republication 
of the vulgar story that opens the volume. We 
call it ‘‘ vulgar” advisedly, whatever reprisal 
Mr. Reade may have in store for us. On p. 68, 
the once well-known name of Mr. Darbishire 
is twice misprinted. For the rest, we know no 
book more characteristic of a great character. 
The portrait is excellent. 


American Humorists. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. (Chatto and Windus.) A _ series of 
lectures does not make a book, and it would be 
unjust to Mr. Haweis to criticise his last pro- 
duction seriously. On the platform it may pass 
to say that ‘ humour is the electric atmosphere, 
wit is the flash.” Such a half-truth there has 
its effect, but to expose the larger half of error 
it contains lies beyond our present object. It 
is enough to say that Mr. Haweis writes, or 
rather speaks, with that combination of fluency 
and self-satisfaction which pulpit practice can 
alone give. Wecan well believe that he held 
his audience at the time, but we doubt whether 
he caused them to think much afterwards. He 
is generally lively, never profound, and some- 
times sinks into the grossest platitudes. He 
is at his best, we think, in ‘‘ Artemus Ward” 
and ‘‘Mark Twain;” less good in ‘“ Bret 
Harte;” and entirely out of his depth when 
estimating the literary charm of Washington 
Irving, Holmes, and Lowell. It is to be re- 
gretted that he should have caught the con- 
tagion of some of the most artificial devices of 
American humour. 


Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. New Edition. 


a 


Edited by CharlesAnnandale. Vol. III, L— 
Screak. (Blackie and Son.) The admiration 
for this work which we expressed on reviewing 
the first volume has increased after the use to 
which we have put it. We have applied some 
rather severe tests of comprehensiveness, and it 
has failed in none. It is pleasing to notice 
that, while the editor has done his work so 
exhaustively, the publishers have likewise 
maintained the promised rate of publication 
with praiseworthy punctuality. In these days 
of promiscuous book-making, it is as rare as it 
is commendable to find all parties to a literary 
enterprise thus continuing to give us of their 
best work. Perhaps no great fame is to 
be earned thereby; but all students and 
working meh of letters will know how to divide 
their gratitude for the assistance rendered to 
them between Mr. Annandale and Messrs. 
Blackie and Son. 


Capturing a Locomotive: a History of Secret 
Service in the Late War. By Rev. William 
Pillenger. (W.H. Allen.) This, it should be 
stated at once, has nothing to do with the 
recent ‘‘ military operations ” in Egypt, but is 
an absolutely veracious account of an incident in 
the American war between the North and the 
South. The writer was one of a small party of 
Federal soldiers, all from Ohio, who attempted 
a railway raid into Georgia in 1862, at the very 
beginning of the war. They were unsuccessful, 
and fell alive into the hands of the Confederates, 
who seem to have treated their prisoners with 
great barbarity. Some were hanged as spies, 
others escaped, and the remainder (among whom 
was our author) were exchanged after a captivity 
of eleven months. It is noteworthy that not 
one of them succumbed to his sufferings in 
prison. The story is not written for an English 
public, but we confess to having read it with 
much interest. The behaviour of the men in 
prison is really a most instructive study of 
human nature. The wood-cuts are evidently 
of American manufacture. The binding might 
have been stronger. We always quarrel with, 
and ultimately rend, a book that will not remain 
open. 


Life of Jean-Frédéric Oberlin, Pastor of the 
Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Oberlin said of his 
own life “ that it had none of the elements of a 
romance—it would be lost in future history ;” 
but his latest biographer has certainly brought 
together many romantic incidents in the sug- 
gestive and sympathetic sketch which she has 
just made of the venerable “apostle of 
humanity.” That saintly life among the 
Vosges mountains, with its quiet spirit, its deep 
attachments, its practical attention to detail, 
and its entire self-abnegation, is one which can 
never cease to stir the heart as long as it is 
known. Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven to- 
gether all the salient points of the story, 
illustrating it with his own words as much as 
— so that she has succeeded in putting 

efore us a vivid picture of the various stages 
through which the ardent young student be- 
came the ‘“‘ Papa Oberlin” of the dwellers in 
the Ban de la Roche. Such work as Oberlin 
did falls to the lot of few. To leave outside 
the mountain walls of a secluded valley all 
ambition, all prospect of worldly success, or 
even of ease, and to devote every energy to 
humanising and elevating the inhabitants of 
that valley alone, required a rare amount of 
force and of concentration. To work with his 
own hands at making a road in the valley and 
a good bridge across the river gave him a right 
to speak to his people of the faith which could 
move mountains. To find them feeding on 
roots and grass, and hardly able to distinguish 
those which were poisonous, aud to teach them 
to plant fruit trees (not allowing any child to be 





| confirmed until it had successfully planted and 
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gathered fruit from two trees), gave a new 
meaning to the words ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” Mrs. Butler, while she shows 
with much power the magnetic attraction which 
pervaded all that Oberlin did, delights to dwell 
on his practical benevolence and remarkable 
power of organisation. The vigour with which 
he dug and hewed and planted was only in- 
creased when he turned his attention to the 
education of the children, and built schools and 
improved dwellings ; and Mrs. Butler has shown 
strikingly how the hostility with which his first 
efforts were received changed to passionate 
devotion as time went on. She has also drawn 
together many instances of his calm courage, 
both in individual cases and in the whole of 
his conduct during the Reign of Terror, when, 
by the will of his people, he still addressed 
them from the pulpit, ingeniously preaching 
his own sermons on the subjects supplied by 
the Republic. Not the least interesting parts of 
the story are those which relate to his noble- 
minded wife, whom he courted so oddly and 
loved so well, and to the faithful nurse, Louise. 
The mellowing old age, the humorous self- 
analysis, and many pleasant anecdotes carry us, 
almost before we are aware of it, to the peace- 
ful end ; and we feel as we close the book that 
we have been in the presence of the greatest 
of all types of character—a founder of hu- 
manity. 

Andrew Fuller. By his son, Andrew Gunton 
Fuller. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a 
new volume of the series called ‘‘ Men Worth 
Remembering,” in which we recollect ge. 
already received Lives of Henry Martyn an 
William Carey. It cannot be said that Andrew 
Fuller takes rank with these, either in popular 
estimation or in work done. But he deserves 
to be remembered as part founder, and first 
secretary, of the society that sent out the 
Baptist missionaries to Serampur. His son, 
who must now be a very old man, tells again 
in simple language the simple story of his 
father’s life, which we believe he prefixed to an 
edition of his complete works published in 
21848. Many people will probably feel most in- 
terest in his religious development, and in the 
series of letters addressed to India which are 
here reprinted. For ourselves, we have been 
attracted to the incidental description of the 
Fen country a hundred years ago, and of the 
kind of men by whom it was inhabited. 
Fuller came of a line of Cambridgeshire farmers 
with whom Puritanism was hereditary. His 
wife told a story, traditional in her family, of 
how her ancestress in the fourth degree had 
concealed her brothers and sisters from Rupert 
and his Cavaliers. Fuller’s tractate on ‘‘The 
Gospel Worthy of all Acceptation” (1785) 
seems very strange now ; but an account of the 
surroundings amid which he was born and bred 
helps us to explain its production. Here isa 
characteristic story :—When asked by a friend 
to admire the architecture of the Oxford colleges, 
he replied, ‘‘ What is your idea of justification ? 
Let us go home and talk about it. That is 
more to me than all these fine buildings,” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are to have another new monthly magazine 
with the new year. 

Pror. SAYCE AND Mr. FRANCIS PERCIVAL will 
leave England in the last week in November 
for a tour in Algeria and Tunis. They intend 
to visit Constantine and (if possible) Kairwin; 
and they will also go to Malta and Gozo in 
order to examine the Phoenician antiquities in 
these two islands. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN will spend the winter in 
the Riviera; but we are glad to be able to say 
‘hat he has determined to do this rather as a 
‘recaution than under pressing necessity. 





M. Jutes Oppert, of the Institut, is at 

resent in London, studying at the British 

useum the tablets containing the Babylonian 
juridical texts. 

SHorRTLY before his death the late Dr. Burnell 
presented his valuable collection of Tamil MSS. 
to Prof. Monier Williams for the benefit of the 
Indian Institute at Oxford. 


Mr. E. W. GossE will deliver two lectures at 
Newcastle, before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society on December 4 and 6, upon ‘ Hans 
Christian Andersen” and “English Poetry a 
Hundred Years Ago.” 


Sir GzorcE BowyreEr’s letter to the Times of 
Monday, suggesting the acquisition by the 
country of at least some part of the Hamilton 
MSS., if possible, was to some extent antici- 
pated, not to say stultified, by the announce- 
ment by the Standard, the same morning, of 
the intelligence that it is “the present inten- 
tion” of the Prussian authorities to offer both 
to the English and French Governments a 
portion of the Hamilton MSS. On the principle 
that half a loaf is better than none, this is 
indeed good news. 


THE volume of Earliest English Wills in the 
Royal Court of Probate, which Mr. Furnivall 
has now all in type for the Original Series of 
the Early-English Text Society this year, will 
contain fifty wills, ranging in date from 1387 
to 1439 (with a priest’s will of 1454), and in 
testators and subjects from the Countess of 
Warwick, the grandmother of the king-maker, 
and rich men who entail large landed properties 
on their children, to a wax-chandler’s servant 
and other poorer folk, a Hackney yeoman 
who gives his two daughters a bullock 
each as a marriage portion, and others who 
don’t think an old brass pot or a pair of 
sheets, an iron rack to toast eggs on, or a 
towel-roller, too paltry things to be left by a 
separate bequest. The volume, though not of the 
importance of the Surtees Society’s Northern 
wills, or the Camden Society’s Bury ones, 
inasmuch as it contains no inventories and 
valuations of goods—there are no early ones 
accessible in the London office—will yet add 
material of value to the series of books which 
for the last twenty years Mr. Furnivall has 
been editing on the social condition of Early 
and Tudor England for the Roxburghe Club, 
the Early-English Text Society, the Chaucer, 
Ballad, and New Shakspere Societies. 


THE provincial Browning Societies have all 
begun their meetings again this autumn. 
Cheltenham opened its campaign on September 
26, with Miss Beale’s paper on ‘‘ The Religious 
Aspects of Browning’s Poetry.” Bradford 
followed, having fifty-four members, on 
October 24, with a paper by Mr. James F. 
Sheringham on ‘‘ Characteristics of Browning’s 
Poetry.” Then came Newnham Oollege, on 
November 4, with a discussion of Browning's 
play, “The Return of the Druses.” Next the 
Oxford Browning Society, with a paper by 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, of New College, on Mr. 
Browning’s dramas, Mr. R. F. Horton being 
the host of the evening. At Newnham, on 
November 10, ‘‘ James cate Wife” was dis- 
cussed. The Girton and Cambridge University 
Societies will meet shortly. 


Mr. WALTER RYE has just unearthed among 
the Isham Correspondence a collection of news- 
letters dated 1688. 


Miss HaRRIETT JAyY (author of The Queen of 
Connaught) will appear on Wednesday next, 
at a society matinée, in Mr. Buchanan’s ‘‘ Mad- 
cap Prince,” to be followed by the last act of 
the ‘‘ Nine Days’ Queen,” in which play Miss 
Jay had so great a success eighteen months ago. 
It will, we believe, be the lady’s first appear- 


} ance in pure comedy, though, if we may trust 





_——_ reports, her comedy scenes in “ Lady 
lancarty,” in which she starred in company 
with Mr. George Rignold, were admirable. It 
is possible that she may appear on a subsequent 
occasion as Rosalind in ‘‘ As You Like It.’ 

A PATHETIC interest attaches to the publica- 
tion of Mr, Edwin Ooller’s Homespun Yarns (J. 
and R. Maxwell), which is reviewed in another 
column. The author, after being employed on 
the Essex press for nearly a quarter-of-a- 
century, has recently been struck down by a 
serious illness which threatens to incapacitate 
him permanently from all literary work—and 
this with a wife and young family entirely 
dependent on him. A subscription has been 
opened on his behalf, under the patronage of 
the Bishop of St. Alban’s, Sir i. J. Selwin 
Ibbetson, Lord Eustace Cecil, Miss Braddon, 
Mrs. Stirling, Dr. A. Neubauer, &. It is 
also proposed to hold a series of benefit enter- 
tainments, in which Mrs. Stirling, among others, 
has promised to take part, and at which recitals 
from Mr. Ooller’s own works will form a 
prominent feature. Mr. Thomas Saltmarsh, 
49 Frances Terrace, Victoria Park, will be glad 
to receive subscriptions. 


WE hear of a new series of biographies of 
great military commanders, in which Lieut,- 
Col. Spalding and other competent professional 
writers will take part. 


THe October number of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Record has an 
article on the late Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester, 
with a steel portrait, which is described by the 
Nation as ‘* much the fullest account of him we 
have yet seen.” Itis written by Mr. John J. 
Lattung. 


WE understand that Mr. Rennell Rodd has a 
new volume of poems in the press. He is anxious 
to disclaim any connexion with the “ aesthetic ” 
school, with which he has been identified. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND Co. 
will shortly publish the conclusion of Sir Gavan 
Duffy’s Young Ireland, under the title of Four 
Years of Irish History, 1845-49. It deals with 
the most memorable incidents in the modern 
history of Ireland—the Secession, by which the 
marvellous authority of O’Connell was over- 
thrown ; O’Connell’s compact with the Whigs ; 
the great famine; and, for the first time, the 
secret history, minutes of council, and private 
correspondence connected with the abortive in- 
surrection headed by Smith O’Brien. It is 
written not only from close personal know- 
ledge, but founded on unpublished documents 
and the correspondence of nearly everyone 
prominently concerned in these transactions, 


Messrs. KeGan PAvL, TRENCH AND Oo. will 
shortly publish a work by Mr. John Nicholas 
Murphy, author of Terra Incognita, entitled 
The Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy considered 
in its Institution, Development, and Organisa- 
tion, and in the Benefits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Mankind. 


One of the forthcoming volumes of Messrs. 
Triibner’s ‘‘ English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library” will be a translation of Spinoza’s 
Ethics by Mr. W. Hale White. It will be 
accompanied by a Preface and Index. 


WE understand that Studies in the Life of 
Christ, by Principal Fairbairn, of Airedale 
College, has been translated into Dutch and 
edited with a Preface by Prof. Chautepie de La 
Saussaye, of Amsterdam. 


Tue Christmas number of the Pictorial World, 
to be published on November 21, will consist of 
a story by the dramatist Mr. Paul Meritt, 
entitled “The Hidden Million,” which is 
described as ultra-sensational. It will be 
illustrated with fourteen full-page pictures by 
as many different artists, including Messrs. 
Robert Macbeth, Hal Ludlow, and John Leigh- 
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ton. The last-mentioned artist has also designed 
a cover for the number, to be printed in colours. 
Finally, there will be a coloured plate, after a 
picture by Mr. Frederick Barnard representing 
a duel in the snow. 


WE regret the omission of the New Shak- 
spere Society’s meeting this week from our last 
list of meetings. It was fixed for Friday 
evening, November 10, for a paper ‘On the 
Relation of Quarto 1 to the Second Quarto of 
* Hamlet,’ and on the Textual Difficulties of the 
Play,” by Miss Teena Rochfort-Smith, the 
editress of the four-text edition of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
now preparing for the society. 


Tu Royal Historical Society has removed to 
11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., where 
it will hold its first meeting for the session on 
Thursday next, November 16, at 8 p.m. 


A Germany spelling-reform association 
(Deutsche Orthographie-Reform-Verein) has 
been founded to work on the phonetic basis 
laid down in the official Schulorthographie, 
—- by order of the Prussian Government. 

rof. Wilmanns, the editor of this work, has 
joined the society. Its official organ will be the 
Zeitschrift fiir Orthographie, which is edited by 
Dr. Wilhelm Vietor (now of Liverpool), and 
published in Liverpool, Rostock, and Wiesbaden. 
Contributions should be addressed to Herr W. 
Werther at Rostock. The yearly subscription, 
which also entitles members to the journal, is 
two marks. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGATE have sent 
us a volume entitled Spinoza: Four Essays 
by Land, Kuno Fischer, J. van Vloten, and 
Ernest Renan, edited by Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews. We have also received a note from 
Dr. J. P. N. Land, a Leyden professor, disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for any errors that may be 
found in his share of the work, which is ascribed 
to “T, Land.” Apparently, Prof. Land, Dr. van 
Vioten, and the other contributors to the 
memorial volume had sanctioned the publication 
of an English version of their lectures and 
speeches ; but, the editor of the volume having 
failed to communicate with them as to its final 
form, they are dissatisfied with its arrangement, 
and distrustful, not without reason, of the 
vagaries of his printers. The editor's Preface, 
for éxample, concludes with a well-known 
quotation from the theologico-political treatise 
advising the student “ humanas actiones (et ser- 
nones [!]) non ridere, non lugere, neque detestari, 
sed intelligere,’’ but the printer’s error is inex- 
cusably overlooked, and the text reads videre, 
And the same carelessness appears in the title- 
page of M. Renan’s éloge, which is described as 

aving been delivered on the occasion of un- 
veiling Spinoza’s statue, instead of on the bi- 
centenary of his death, the two dates being six 
months apart. It is a pity that the accuracy 
and authenticity of an interesting and useful 
little volume should have been called in question 
— to the want of a little superficial care and 
caution. 


WE have received from the two university 
presses a pile of New Testaments and Bibies, 
numbering seven in all, which represent fresh 
combinations of old materials. Both Oxford 
and Cambridge have issued a pocket edition of 
the ‘‘ Parallel New Testament,” containing the 
versions of 1611 and 1881 side by side, at the 
low price of eighteen pence. With the excep- 
tion of the title-page, these have evidently been 
printed from the same plates, or rather from a 
common matrix ; but there is a difference in 
thickness of paper and in clearness of impres- 
sion, as to both which points Oxford has the 
superiority. Of this edition, Oxtord has also 
sent us a second copy, handsomely bound in 
Turkey morocco. Again, the two presses have 
each issued a ‘‘ Parallel New Testament” with 


text opposite, forming handsome yolumes in 
crown octayo, minion type. But the Greek 
texts differ. Oxford has chosen the text edited 
by Archdeacon Palmer, which may be said to 
consist of the third edition of Stephanus (1550), 
with the new readings of the Revisers incor- 
porated and the displaced readings in the 
margin. We thus have substantially the Greek 
text followed (if not adopted) by the Revisers. 
Cambridge, on the other hand, has taken the 
text edited by Dr. Scrivener. In this case, the 
standard is Beza’s fifth edition (1598), which it 
may be reasonably supposed that the makers of 
the Authorised Version had before them, with 
something less than two hundred alterations, 
as to which it is clear that those makers must 
have adopted other readings; and the readings 
adopted by the Revisers are relegated to the 
margin. Here, therefore, we have substantially 
the Greek text of the Authorised Version. In 
addition, Oxford has sent us two copies of the 
‘‘Parallel New Testament,” very handsomely 
bound with the Old Testament and the “ Helps to 
the Student,” which composed the ‘‘ Reference 
Bible.” Unfortunately, what is old in these 
copies has been printed on paper that is isabelline 
in colour and poor in quality. We could wish 
that the Apocrypha were included, but probably 
this complaint has been made before, 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


A DRAMATIC poem which Longfellow left ready 
for publication will appear in an early number 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Its subject is “ Michel 
Angelo.” 

Messrs. Dopp, Mzap AnD Co., of New York, 
announce a volume of Selections from Browning, 
wa an Introduction by Mr. Richard Grant 

ite, 


Tue Nation, we regret to learn, does not 
appreciate Mr. Browning. Commenting upon 
Prof. Corson’s paper before the Browning 
Society on ‘‘ Browning’s Idea of Personality” 
(which has now been published separately), it 
says :— 

‘But the attempt to present Browning as a great 
teacher can have but little effect ; if he be such, it 
is only for the few, for his defects of expression 
make his philosophy a sealed volume even to the 
cultivated. If he be a great thinker, he has failed 
to convey the truth through beauty as a poet 
ought.” 

After this, who shall say that our Browning 
Society has not justified its existence ? 


WE would recommend to Mr. W. Clark 
Russell the plan of publishing his novels by 
instalments in American magazines. That is 
the only way we know of by which he can 
ensure any payment. The danger of losing 
English copyright by prior publication abroad 
can be escaped by a very simple device. Nota 
few of our most popular writers have learnt 
this. Among others, we notice that a new 
novel by Mr. Anthony ‘Trollope, called ‘‘The 
Two Heroines of Plumbington” has just begun 
in Harper’s Bazar. Mr. Phil. Robinson also 
seems to be making favour in this way, being 
commonly described as ‘‘the new English 
humorist.” 

WueEN the Tariff Commission was sitting 
recently at Philadelphia, the Book Trade Asso- 
ciation of that city (which includes such well- 
known publishers as Messrs. Porter and Coates) 
presented a memorial praying for an increase 
in the duty on imported books. At present, 
that duty is twenty-five per cent. ad valorem; and 
what is asked instead is a specific duty of twenty 
cents (10s.) per pound weight, with the same 
for stereotype plates and casts of wood-cuts. 
There seem to be only two arguments in the 
memorial:—(1) That the raw materials of 
printing are so heavily taxed that more pio- 
tection is wanted for the finished product; 





the two versions on one page and the Greek 








(2) that foreign (i.¢., English) publishers can 
afford to sell a portion of their original editions 
in America at a cheaper rate than that at 
which the native publishers can manage to re- 
print them. With regard to the first point, the 
New York Post points out that the duty on good 
printing paper (at the rate of twenty per cent. 
ad valorem) amounts to only two cents (1d. 

per pound weight ; and that newspapers an 

magazines are already admitted at the postal 
rate of eight cents (4d.) per B wee weight. 
These matters are of interest to English au 

as showing the protectionist difficulties with 
which they have to contend. For ourselves, 
we have long been of opinion that the only 
remedy is to be found in free trade, subject 
always to universal copyright all the world 
over ; and that this copyright could best be en- 
forced by a system of royalties. Such a system 
would certainly be complicated and also diffi- 
cult of enforcement, but none of the proposals 
we have seen are more practicable. The 
Americans are just as likely to grant us free 
trade as to grant us copyright. English authors 
cannot expect the absolute control implied in 
normal copyright over their editions for a 
foreign market; it would be enough if they 
could enforce a just rate of remuneration. 

THE editors of the New York Critic think 
that it would have been better if Dickens had 
spelt his pseudonym of ‘* Boz” with a final 
‘*e@”—Boze (sic), in order to mark the right 
pronunciation. 

Messrs. L. R. HAMMERSLEY AND Co., of 
Philadelphia, announce a Chronological History 
of the Origin and Development of Steam Naviga- 
= ica by Rear-Admiral George H. 
Preble. 








EPIGRAMS. 
XIII. 
InmMURED in sense, with fivefold bonds confined, 
Rest we content if whispers from the stars 
In waftings of the incalculable wind 
Come blown at midnight through our prison-bars_ 
XIV. 
The statue—Buonarroti said—doth wait, 
Thralled in the block, for me to emancipate. 
The —— the poet—wanders free 
Till I betray it to captivity. 
xv. 
Brook, from whose bridge the wandering idler peers 
To watch thy small fish dart or cool floor shine, 
I would that bridge whose arches all are years 
Spann’d not a less transparent wave than thine ! 
XVI. 
Momentous to himself as I to me 
Hath each man been that ever woman bore ; 
Once, in a lightning-flash of sympathy, 
I felt this truth, an instant, and no more, 
XVII. 
In youth the artist voweth lover’s vows 
To Art, in manhood maketh her his spouse, 
Well if her charms yet hold for him such joy 
As when he craved some boon and she was coy ! 
XVIII. 
In mid whirl of the dance of Time ye start, 
Start at the cold touch of Eternity, 
And cast your cloaks about you, and depart. 
The minstrels pause not in their minstrelay, 
xix, 
I roamed through streets with human ruins strewn 
Where mirthless laughter hid Sin’s writhing 
art, 


heart. 
The lamps shone round me; o’er me shone the 


moon : 

And earth and heaven seemed very wide apart. 
XX, 

Hia rhymes the poet flings at all men’s feet 
And whoso will may trample on hie rhymes. 

Should Time let die a song that’s true sweet 
‘Lhe singer's loss were more than matched by 

Time's. 
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XXI. 
I know the tenebrous moods that interpose 
Thick solid borror ’twixt our eyes and Day ! 
Who fm them? Sages? Saints? Perhaps: and 
086 


Rapt hogs, in heaven of hog-swill, o’er the way. 
xxi. 
One music maketh its occult abode 
In all things scattered from great Beauty’s hand ; 
And evermore the deepest words of God 
Are yet the easiest to understand, 
XXIII, 
The Poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles he, 
Pluckt by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose, 


XXIV. 

Enough of mournful melodies, my lute ! 

Be henceforth joyous, or be henceforth mute. 
Song’s breath is wasted when it does but fan 
The smouldering infelicity of man. ww 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


No one should miss Dr. Jessopp’s article in 
the Nineteenth Century upon ‘Superstition in 
Arcady.” To be fully appreciated, it ought to 
be read in connexion with two earlier papers 
that appeared in the same Review; but even 
when taken by itself it stands forth as both 
the most valuable and the most interesting of 
all the contributions to the magazines this 
month. It may be described as an original 
record of social history, discovered and inter- 
preted by its author. Most of us have at one 
time or another lived in the country, but who 
can boast Dr. Jessopp’s art of reading the rustic 
mind, and depicting its —— simplicity but 
real depth? The rustics of George Eliot and of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy are mere creatures of fiction 
by the side of Dr. Jessopp’s faithful portraits. 
And, sage hong = on Le a } A, his 
iping style, which wo the est 
ane Gemagh a long volume. ined 
In the Cornhill Magazine, Mr. Proctor re- 
assures astronomical novices against the dangers 
of the “ Menacing Comet.” An article on “A 
Corner of Devon” continues the series of papers 
on place-names and early ethnology which is 
becoming a feature of the Cornhill. “A Gaelic 
Helen” gives an account of Grainne, the 
heroine of an old Celtic romance. ‘“ A Roman 
Penny-a-liner of the Eighteenth Century” 
sheds a curious light on politics and society 
in Rome under Clement VII. The paper is 
founded on researches into Roman documents, 
and contains much interesting matter. “The 
Decay of Literature” is an attempt to codify 
the alarms which are sometimes felt by those 
who compare the literature of the present day 
with that of preceding periods. We doubt if it 
be possible to apply a uniform standard to work 
complete and work in the process of construc- 
tion. The only result in the present case is 
a feeble wail on the part of the writer, who, 
in his anxiety not to give offence, has only 
managed to become dull, without being sug- 
gestive. 


In Macmillan’s, Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s story 
has been suspended for two numbers. Perhaps 
his characters have struck, and refused to be 
finished off. Meanwhile, Mrs. Oliphant begins 
& novel under the title of ‘‘ The Wizard’s Son,” 
though ‘‘ wizards” seem out of place in a 
period when Mr. Gladstone is represented as 
overthrowing the institutions of the country. 
The first instalment has introduced us to four 
extremely unpleasant people. Mr. Grant Allen 
writes on the “ Pedigree of Wheat,” tracing its 

, evolution as a degraded lily. Mrs. Woods 
we & poetical rendering of portions of the 

gyptian poem of Pentaur, the most ancient 
heroie poem in the world. Mr, Stokes has 





written a valuable article on “Home Rule 
under the Roman Empire.” He calls attention 
especially to the Assembly of Asia, as illus- 
trating the amount of local independence which 
Rome allowed. Mrs. Magnus writes a needless 
“Plea for Heine,” to defend him against the 
charge of being a “ blackguard.” A man who 
is not convinced by Heine’s writings will not 
be convinced by those of Mrs. Magnus. Prof. 
Seeley, in an address to an historical society at 
Birmingham, repeats with needless iteration 
his arguments in favour of scientific history. 
Surely the science of history is like all other 
sciences : the student appeals only to students, 
the picturesque historian appeals to the indolent 
public. Prof. Seeley, like Goldsmith, is hurt 
that the crowd look at the tricks of a mounte- 
— a man of his parts passes by un- 
noticed. 


Mr. Gomme, so well known as a student of 
our ancient municipal and village life, contri- 
butes an important paper on ‘‘ Curious Corpora- 
tion Customs” to the November number of the 
Antiquary. We hope it is but one of a series, 
though he gives us no indication that it is to be 
followed by other papers of a like character. 
We believe, if due search were made, it would 
be found that few of our old municipalities have 
not preserved until recent days traces of their 
origin from the village community. The Rev. 
M. G. Watkins contributes an amusing paper 
on the ‘ Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury. He 
is fully impressed with the interest of the book, 
but makes far too much of what has been 
called Richard’s bad Latin. Richard wrote in 
the manner of his time, which wasa very differ- 
ent manner to that of the men we call classical ; 
but his style has beauties of its own which 
should not be overlooked, and it is as unfair to 
compare his style with that of Cicero as it would 
be to compare a modern author with Hooker 
or Bacon. There is an unsigned paper on 
‘* Yorkshire Parish Registers” which gives use- 
ful information, and furnishes further proof of 
the necessity that all documents of that nature 
of an earlier date than 1837 should be carefully 
preserved, and either the originals or full trans- 
cripts deposited in a central office where they 
could be consulted by students. A paper by 
A. P. A. on ‘* Guernsey Folk-Lore” contains 
curious facts not, as far as we know, hitherto 
recorded. The reviews given are too short to be 
of much value; but the reports of meetings of 
antiquarian societies and the “ Antiquary's 
Note Book” contain facts which will be very 
useful to the historical workers of the future. 








IN MEMORIAM 
CAPT. W. GILL. 


THE cause of Oriental scholarship and Oriental 
exploration suffers a grievous loss by the 
untimely deaths of Prof. Palmer and Capt. Gill. 
The scholar and the traveller are never so closely 
allied as in the field of Asiatic research. Each 
has come to be so dependent upon the other 
that they can hardly exist apart. Let us not 
wonder unduly when they die together. 

Capt. Gill was beyond question an exception- 
ally ardent and intrepid explorer, but I am 
certain that he was not rash or imprudent. He 
was dissuaded without great difficulty from 
undertaking a journey through Kashgaria in 
time of war, although he had set his heart 
upon the project, and accompanied me across 
China with that very view. Abandoning his 
first purpose, he turned aside and accomplished 
that wry A along the Tibetan border which 
established his geographical reputation, and is 
recounted in the pleasant chapters of his River 
of Golden Sand. He had made several other 
expeditions, notably one to the Persian frontier, 
and eyen to the last was still bent on travel. 
A letter from him, dated July 14, but delayed 





in transmission, which reached me, strangely 
enough, on the very day when the sad certainty 
of his death was made known, contains these 
almost prescient words :— 


‘*T am tearing my hair that I am not in Egypt; 
but, if there is any sort of military expedition, I 
shall go there either on duty or on leave; and I 
think that, peace having been concluded, my next 
wanderings will be in Asia Minor or in Syria; but 
God knows, I seldom go to a place that I have 
thought about.” 


His life was one of ceaseless action, and he 
had a horror of old age as being a period of in- 
activity. In answer to the argument that age 
is the time of lite enjoyment, and that there 
is pleasure in watching the labour of others, 
which is only the continuation and completion 
oi our own, he would reply: ‘‘ No, life is 
worthless without activity. I do not wish to 
live long.” 

The conscientious accuracy of his scientific 
work asa traveller is unquestionable; indeed, 
he has been charged by no less an authority 
than Baron Richthofen with being careful 
beyond measure, and with abstaining ‘‘ from 
laying down on his map whatever was lying 
at some distance from his road.” But this 
reproach—if reproach it be—cannot be main- 
tained; the Baron was unaware that in the 
region in question (the Tibetan border) the 
routes follow the bottom of gorges, and that the 
opportunity of a spacious prospect is as rare ag 
it is delightful. Nor, when occasion required, 
was Gill wanting in the power of broad and 
bold generalisation. His scheme of the oro- 
graphy of Eastern Tibet, as exhibited by the 
contour lines of his map, is an undeniable 
proof of his ability in this respect. 

Mr. Kreitner, the geographer who accom- 
panied Count Szechenyi along Gill’s Tibetan 
route, has not yet published the results of his 
astronomical observations; but there is no 
indiscretion in quoting his determinations of 
the two important points of Litang and Batang 
in confirmation of the excellence of Gill’s survey. 
They were communicated to me by the Abbé 
Desgodins, and may still require some slight 
correction :— 

East Longitude, 
Litang 100° 38’ 41" 29° 57’ 22" 
Batang 99 26 57 29 56 16 
A reference to Gill’s route map, published in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
will show how closely these determinations 
accord with his positions. 

A like deplorable fatality seems to have 
attended the bravest explorers of Western 
China—Margary, Cooper, and Garnier—all 
suddenly done to death in their country’s cause 
by obscure hands in the dark places of the 
earth. And now poor Gill must be numbered 
with them. I know he was a good son, a good 
friend, a good soldier, and a most accomplished 
traveller. Let those who remember him be 

roud of him and glad of him, and not waste 
bis memory in weak and fruitless regrets. 

E. CoLBorNE BABER. 


North Latitude. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AITCH-BONE, OR EDGE-BONE. 
Cambridge: Oct. 31, 1882. 


I suppose this is almost the earliest dialectal 
word with which I became acquainted, from 
seeing a picture of ‘‘ an aitch-bone of beef” in 
a cookery book, of which I lost sight only too 
many years ago. I have been waiting ever 
since for the explanation of it to turn up, and 
now, at last, it has appeared to me. 

Webster tells us that it is properly edge-bone, 
because it is ‘‘ the bone of the rump, which, in 

- dressed beef, presents itself edye-wise to the 
view.” This is just the sort of popular etym- 
ology in which the general public delights, 
holding to all such explanations with a tenacity 
which would be incredible if it were not so 
.common. It is also just the kind of explana- 
tion which the student of English feels instinct- 
ively to be false. 





The various spellings of the word are curious. 
Miss Baker, in her Northamptonshire Glossary, 
cites aitch-bone from Moor, Cooper, and Halli- 
well; ice-bone from Forby; nache-bone from 
Carr’s Craven Glossary. Rav gives: “ Ice- 
bone, a rump of beef, Norfolk.” Thoresby, in 
1703, notes: ‘‘ Ize-bone, the huckle-bone, the 
coxa.” Buta far older instance occurs in the 
Book of St. Albans, A.D. 1486, fol. f. 3, back: 
‘¢ And kerue vp the flesh ther vp to the hach- 
boon” —i.e., up to the bone of the rump. 

It will be at once obvious that the original 
word was not edge; for a pure English word 
like that could never have been so corrupted ; 
neither has edge-bone, begging Webster’s pardon, 
any intelligible sense. 

It will also be obvious to any who have had 
some philological experience, that the oldest 
form is probably nache-bone, as in Carr, since this 
form is the fullest. Initial » is a very slippery 
letter in English, being sometimes added, and 
sometimes dropped. Moreover, the original 
sense was simply “rump-bone.” It remains 
to be seen if nache ever meant therump. 

The answer is, yes. Strictly speaking it 
meant the half of it, a buttock; the reason will 
presently appear. coat 

And first, as to the word itself, which is not 
in Halliwell. 

“Tf thou shalte bye fatte oxen or kye, handel 
them, and se that they be soft on the fore- 
croppe, behynde the shulder, . . . and upon the 
hucbone, and the nache by the tayle;” Fitz- 
herbert, Book of Husbandry, sect. 57. “A 
big nach, round and knotty;” said of one of 
the points of an ox: G. Markham, Husbandry, 
Of Oxen. ‘‘The catch, or point of the rump. 
. » « The nache in some writers”: Annals of 
Agriculture, xxx. 198, 377, cited in Britten’s Old 
Farming Words (E. D.8.). 

The word is merely the Old-French nache, a 
buttock, given in Roquefort and Burguy, but 
not in Cotgrave. And both are clearly right in 
explaining the pl. naches (which is more com- 
mon) from a Low-Latin pl. acc. naticas, dimin. 
of Latin nates. WALTER W. SKEAT. 








WHO WROTE “THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN”? 
12 Park Crescent, Oxford : Nov. 6, 1882. 


It is a curious proof of the fact that some 
branches of English literature have not hither- 
to been studied in a scholarly and scientific 
spirit that the subject of the internal evidence 
contained in The Whole Duty of Man and the 
other treatises of the author is still almost 
virgin soil. Every fragment of Greek or Latin, 
though its sole interest lie in its obscurity or its 
corruption, is critically scanned by trained 
scholars; but this series of tractates, which 
constitutes one of the chief problems of English 
letters, which is historically at least full of 
interest, and which generations of English men 
and women reverenced as their guide to the 
higher life, seems to have gone of late years 
practically unstudied and unread even by those 
who have handled the vexed question of its 
authorship. How otherwise can we account 
for so strange an assertion as that of an 
Edinburgh Reviewer (vol. xliv., p. 5) concern- 
ing these treatises that, ‘‘ after the lapse of 170 
years, they contain scarcely a word or a phrase 
which has become superannuated”? Such a 
remark would be extravagant if referring to 
The Whole Duty of Man,* which bears on its 
title-page that it is intended especially for the 
meanest reader, and is therefore comparatively 





+ Mr. Solly, in his admirable article in the 
Bibliographer for August, expresses his suspicion 
that the seven tracts were not all the work of 


one author. Of course the burden of proof rests 
with those who maintain this view ; to my mind, 
the internal evidence is absolutely conclusive 
against it, 





free from difficulties of every kind. It is singu. 
larly inapplicable to the six other tracts of the 
author, which teem with archaisms, with 
peculiarities of expression, and with terms 
derived from the technical vocabulary of the 
time. I cannot claim to have made as yet by 
any means an exhaustive examination of the 
internal evidence. But I hope to be able at 
least to show that it is in this direction that 
we must look for the solution of the problem, 
and that even an imperfect investigation of 
this class of evidence will lead to somewhat 
definite results. 

A casual glance at the first edition of, say, 
The Government of the Tongue (1674), which 
happens to be lying before me, will reveal 
certain idiosyncrasies of spelling which are 
obviously not accidental. To give a few in- 
stances, gathered almost at random, the eye 
soon lights upon ‘‘bin,” ‘‘ attemt,” ‘‘ waies,” 
‘*stomacs,” ‘‘roialty,” ‘‘repeted,” ‘ alwaies,” 
‘* praiers,” ‘* plesures,” ‘‘ plaies,” “ stuf,” “ tre. 
sure,’”’ ‘‘conveied,” ‘‘judg,” ‘‘don,” ‘‘ edg,” 
&c. These and scores of similar spellings are 
of constant recurrence throughout the early 
editions of all the tracts printed at Oxford, and 
traces of them may be found surviving in 
editions printed late in the eighteenth century. 
To what spelling reformer among authors, 
transcribers, editors, compositors, or readers are 
they to be attributed ? 

I think that there can be little doubt that 
they are due to Dr. John Fell, though I am 
not aware that I have been anticipated in this 
tolerably obvious attribution. In the most valu- 
able and interesting Letters from Humphrey 
Prideaux to John Ellis, published by the Cam- 
den Society (1875), we find Prideaux (p. 38), 
under date of March 20, 1675, writing from 
Oxford as follows :— 


“A Bible hath lately come forth from us ; if you 
hear anything of it, pray inform us. I must con- 
fesse, since Mr. Dean has taken the liberty of 
inventeing a new way of spelleing and useing it 
therein, which I thinke will confound and alter the 
analogy of the English tongue, yt I doe not at all 
approve thereof; and I could hartyly wish that he 
would be a looser by the experiment, that we may 
have noe more of it.” 


The editor, Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, points 
out in a note that one of the peculiarities in 
Dean Fell’s quarto bible of 1675—the first 
Bible, by-the-way, printed in Oxford—is the 
substitution of ¢ or ie for y, as in ‘‘eies,” 
‘© maiest,” ‘‘daies,” ‘‘slaieth,’ “ alwaies,” 
‘* staied,” &c. This is one of the distinctive 
notes of the spelling of the early editions of the 
Oxford-printed treatises. 

Again, in the Hatton Correspondence (published 
by the same society, and under the same 
accomplished editorship, in 1878) several of 
Dr. Fell’s letters are printed. In a singu- 
larly diplomatic reply to Lady Hatton, who 
had questioned the Bishop as to the genuine- 
ness of a spurious work attributed to the 
author of Zhe Whole Duty, the following 
unusual spellings occur among others :— 
‘* daies,” ‘‘ outdon,” “attemt,” “enquir,” “ bin,” 
“usd.” In other letters in the same collection 
Dr. Fell writes “mesures,” “ temtations,” 
“receits,” “infinit,” “ emprovements,” “ tresure,” 
“equipags,” “ praiers,” “conveiance,” “affec- 
tionat,” “emploiment,” “repete,” “gon,” &c. 
The same spellings, or others equally striking, 
occur in his two sermons of 1675 and 1680, 
copies of which I have examined in the Bodleian 
Library. I think that this justifies me in 
assuming that all these later treatises passed, 
in some way, through Dr. Fell’s hands—that 
they were at the very least corrected by him— 
before they appeared in print. 

With regard to The Whole Duty of Man, the 
case is not so clear at first sight ; but there is, 
I think, a strong presumption that it likewise 
was originally printed from MS, in Fell’s 
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“i . And here I must express my great 
0 ae to Mr. Edward Solly, F.R.S., who 
has favoured me with some specimens of the 
comparative spelling of the first three editions 
of The Whole Duty—those of 1658, 1659, and 
1659-60—to which I have not had access. There 
are certain spellings in the editio princeps, often 
repeated, which are in many cases altered in the 
second edition, and in almost all cases altered in 
the third. Some of these are obviously misprints, 
or are possibly due to the traditions of the 
obscure printing-office where this popular book 
was first set up. Others are as clearly not the 
result of ignorance or of carelessness. Of this 
latter class are:—“acknowledg,” “divels,” 
“bin,” “injoy,” “judg,” “injoying,”’ “al,” 
“ wil,” “abridg,” “relie,” “imbrace,” “grudg,” 
“incom,” “ sacriledg,” “shal,” “inrich,” 
“ privatly,” “knowledg,” “wholy,” “lest,” 
“ meeknes,” “ fift,” “ befal.” The family resem- 
blance between these spellings and those of the 
Dean and Bishop is unmistakeable; and I 
would submit that we may, on this evidence, 
which I have here presented in the merest 
outline, shrewdly suspect that Fell was in some 
way connected with the publication of the first 
edition of The Whole Duty of Man, as well as 
of other treatises of the ‘‘ pious and learned 
author” thereof. 

Must we then needs rest content with the 
ground we have gained, without defining 
further the exact nature of Fell’s connexion 
with the anonymous works? I think not. I 
have examined the important MS. in the 
Bodleian of The Causes of the Decay of Christian 
Piety, to which ‘“‘ Foras” has called attention in 
the Bibliographer for November. I havyeno pre- 
tence whatever to the skill of an expert in such 
matters; but I am decidedly of opinion, 
especially having regard to the consensus of 
Aldrich and Hearne, that that MS. is in Fell’s 
handwriting. It is incontestably in his spelling ; 
and we may therefore pretty safely conclude 
that this, the longest, the most elaborate, and 
in many respects the most characteristic of the 
seven treatises, was transcribed by Fell for the 
printer. The same is almost confessedly the case 
with The Ladies’ Calling, in the letter prefixed to 
which Fell (for he is admitted to be the writer) 
expressly states that ‘it was needful to trans- 
cribe the whole before it could safely be 
committed to the press.” So that it may be 
taken as beyond dispute that two at least of 
the seven treatises by the author of The Whole 
Duty of Man were printed from Dr. Fell’s 
MS., or from copy prepared under his im- 
mediate supervision; while the occurrence of 
Fell’s spelling in the first editions of other 
works raises a strong presumption that the 
same was the case with the rest likewise. 

And here I have to announce a discovery, or 
rather an identification, of my own which 
strongly confirms the view I had already been 
led to form. In the Bodleian Library is a 
MS. (Rawlinson 700 C) which is described in 
the Catalogue as ‘‘A Treatise on the Govern- 
ment of the Thoughts [sic], by Bishop John 
Fell.” Prefixed is the following note :— 
***This which followeth is a true coppy of some 
papers which are in the hands of Mr. Jones,’ who 
was amanuensis to the Right Reverend Father in 
God John, Lord Bishop of Oxford. The originall, 
being all written with the said Bishop's owne hand, 
was not long before his death, which happened 
July 3,2 1686, by him deliver’d to Mr. Jones to be 
by him transcribed, and from that originall was 
this coppy taken and catefully compared. 1687. 

“‘*This is the account of my Lord Hatton’s* 
manuscript, of which this ‘is a faithfall coppy.” 





* Doubtless Fell’s nephew, Henry Jones. See 
Seventh Keport of Historical MSS. Commission, 
Appendix, p. 692s. 

* Anerror: Fell died July 10. 

* See the Hatton Correspondence, passim. Lord 


and Lady Hatton were among Fell’s most intimate 
friends, 





On reading this my thoughts at once recurred 
to the passage in the Preface to the collected 
works of the author of The Whole Duty of Man 
wherein Fell thus speaks of an unfinished 
treatise of which the death of the author had 
deprived the world : 

‘Indeed had Almighty God lent longer life to 
this eminent person, we might have received many 
and ample benefits by it ; and particularly a just 
treatise, which was design’d and promis’d, of the 
Government of the Thought; an argument which 
none had more deeply consider’d in its utmost 
extent, or was better prepar’d fully to comprehend 
or give direction in; for as ‘tis the prerogative 
of Omniscience to know the thoughts of others ; s0 
it requires a great measure of divine assistance and 
purity of heart to understand ones own. And 
certainly had this work bin finisht, *twould have 
equal’d, if not excell’d, whatever that inimitable 
hand had formerly wrote.” 

A careful examination of the MS. has convinced 
me, as I am confident it will convince anyone 
acquainted with the manifold peculiarities of 
the treatises before us, that this essay on The 
Government of the Thought was assuredly 
written by the author of The Whole Duty of Man. 
If that essay was indeed written by Fell, there 
would be no further cause for controversy ; 
for Fell would stand fully identified as the 
author of The Whole Dutyof Man. But there is 
no evidence to this effect in the MS. It was un- 
doubtedly f¢ranscribed by him, for, though itis 
but a copy of a copy of his original, his own 
spellings (sometimes misunderstood and altered 
by the copyist) meet us on every page. The im- 
portance of this fact as confirming the hypothesis 
of Fell’s intimate connexion with the genesis 
of the whole series need not be pointed out. 
I may add that I hope to obtain the consent 
of the Curators of the Bodleian Library to the 
eventual publication of this treatise, which, 
imperfect as it undoubtedly is, is, I think, 
worthy of Fell’s eulogium and of the author. It 
need hardly be said that it is entirely different 
from the — Government of the Thoughts 
(sic) published in 1694, 

I hope that we may now regard the closeness 
and intimacy of Fell’s relations with the author 
of The Whole Duty of Man and his works, to 
an extent hitherto uuproved if not unsuspected, 
as satisfactorily established. The question yet 
has to be answered, Can we in the matter of 
authorship get behind Dr. Fell? I was at one 
time inclined to believe that he was himself the 
sole author, and that his statements on the 
subject were not worthy of entire confidence. 
But further investigation has convinced me that 
his assertions, in the main, are strictly accurate 
in their literal sense, and that while Fell did all 
but write the seven (now increased to eight) trea- 
tises, yet the first draft of them, in a more or 
less complete shape, came to him from another 
person. Who that person was I hope to indi- 
cate next week, by confronting certain acknow- 
ledged writings with the internal evidence of 
the anonymous works, and by an examination 
of Fell’s statements concerning the author, his 
life, character, and writings. 

CHARLES E. DOBLE. 








PRIMITIVE MAN. 
Salisbury: Nov. 4, 1882. 

In noticing the first number of Longman’s 
Magazine, you remark that Prof. Owen deals 
me ‘‘ a very professorial rap on the knuckles.” 
May I call attention to the fact that one of the 
two sentences which Prof. Owen makes the text 
of his article, and which he attributes to me, is 
a quotation taken directly from Prof. Schaaf- 
hausen, and is marked by me as such in my 
paper? It is scarcely just of Prof. Owen to 
criticise it as though the words were my own. 
The other sentence, though not directly quoted 
from Prof, Rolleston, is yet taken from him, 





and his authority is immediately cited for it. 
It would be presumptuous in me even to 
possess an opinion upon the anatomical question 
In opposition to Prof. Owen’s. Still I may 
fairly venture to quote the authority of two 
such distinguished specialists as Rolleston and 
Schaafhausen. Surely Prof. Owen would hardly 
have assumed so very professorial atone if he 
had attributed the words in question to their 
authors, instead of choosing to gain an easy 
victory over me, It seems to me ungenerous of 
him not even to mention Schaafhausen’s name, 
who is responsible for the statement, and whose 
authority may perhaps balance his own. 
The deep respect which I feel for Prof. Owen’s 
work makes me regret the necessity for calling 
attention to this matter; but, as he has quoted 
Prof. Schaafhausen’s words and attached my 
name to them, I feel that a question of principle 
is involved. GRANT ALLEN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, Nov. 13,7.30 p.m. Educational: “ How Examine. 
tions can be made of Greatest Use in School Work,” by 
Mrs. Bryant. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, “‘ The Knes 
and Thigh,” by Prof. J. Marshall, 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘Exploration through 
Southern China, from the Mouth of the Sikiang to the 
Banks of the Irawadi,”” by Mr. A. R, Colquhoun. 

Tvuxspay, Nov. 14,8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ** Recent Hydraulic 
Experiments,” by Major Allan Cunningham. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: * additi to the Society’s 
Menagerie,” by the Secretary ; *‘ Supplementary Notes on 
the Anatomy of the Chinese Water-deer,” by Mr. W. A. 
Forbes ; “* Notes on the Habits of the Aye-Aye of Mada- 
gascar in its Native State,’ by the Rev. L. Baron; “ The 
—— Position of the Family Dipopidae,” by Mr, G, E, 

iD. 

Wepwnespay, Nov. 15,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstra- 
tion, ** The Trunk,” I., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Arts: Opening Address by the Chairman of 
Council, Dr. C. W. Siemens. 

8p.m. British Archaeological: “A Hoard of Bronze 
Braceiets at Brading,’’ by Mr. ©. Roach Smith; * Anti- 
quarian Features of the Recent Meeting of the Horners’ 
Vompany,” by Mr. 0, H. Compton. 

8 p.m. Geological: “*The Drift-Beds of the North- 
west of England and North Wales, II., their Nature, 
Stratigraphy, and Distribution,” by Mr. T. Mellard 
Reade; “* The Evidence of Glacial Action in South Breck- 
— and East Glamorganshire,” by Mr. T. W. E. 

avid. 

Tuvuagspay, Nov. 16, 8 p.m. Historical: “ Pestilences, their 
— on the History of Nations,’ by Mr. J. Foster 

er. 





8 p.m. Linnean: “Flora of Madagascar,” by Mr. 

J. G. Baker ; ‘‘ Cerebral Homologies in Vertebrates and 

Ivvertebrates,” by Prof. Owen ; “* Passiflorae from Ecuador 

and New Granada,” by Dr. Maxwell Masters; ** Finsch’s 

Fruit Pigeon,” by Mr. KE, P. Ramsay; ‘‘ Mollusca of 

me \ . -agpeaaal Expedition,” XVI., by the Rev. R. Boog 
atson. 


8 p.m. Chemical: * Contributions to the Chemistry 
of Tartaric and Citric Acids,’ by the late B. J. Grosjean ; 
** Constitution of Lignin and Bastose’’ and “ Action of 
Nitric Acid on Cellulose,” by Messrs. C. F. Cross and 
E. J. Bevan; “‘ Contributions to the Chemistry of Plant 
Fibre,” by Messrs. CO. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and 8. 38. 
Webster ; *‘ The Constitution of Some Bromine Derivatives 
of Naphthalene,” by Mr. R. Meldola, 

Farpay, Nov. 17,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
* Tne Trunk,” II., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Philological ; ** The Deficiencies in the Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary of Profs. Bosworth and Toller,” by 
Mr. James Platt. 


SCIENCE. 
COUAT’S ALEXANDRIAN POETS. 
La Poésie alexandrine sousjles trois premiers 
Ptolémées (324-222 B.C.). Par Auguste 
Couat, doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Bordeaux. (Paris: Hachette.) 


Tne author of this important work is already 
favourably known to scholars by his book on 
Catullus, reviewed in the ACADEMY soon 
after its appearance in 1875. ‘That he should 
have been led by his study of the Roman 
poet to a detailed examination of the litera- 
ture which largely moulded him will surprise 
no one; but the views put forward in his 
earlier volume have been considerably modi- 
fied in the interval. 

So far as is known to the present writer, 
M. Couat’s is the most complete account yet 
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published of the Alexandrian poets. It con- 
tains, indeed, one omission of gravity. There 
is no mention of Lycophron, whose Alexandra 
represents a unique but, at the same time, 
unmutilated type of a work which, if rare 
rare in Europe, has had various counterparts 
in Oriental literature. It is true that few, 
whose special studies have not guided them 
thither, care to deviate into that obscurest 
corner of Greek poetry; but the few who 
have will be disappointed to find nothing in 
M. Couat’s pages on a subject where there 
was so much to be said that was new. 

The work contains an Introduction on the 
foundation of Alexandria and the Museum, 
with its celebrated Library, and a second 
chapter on the chronology of the poets and 
librarians connected with it. Then follow, 
in five books—(1) the Alexandrian Elegy, 
Philetas, Hermesianax, Phanocles, Alexander 
Aetolus, Callimachus, with a short chapter on 
the Epigram ; (2) a discussion on the Hymns 
of Callimachus, the circumstances of their 
composition, their differences of style and 
treatment; (3) the Alexandrian Epics, the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, the 
Messeniaca of Rhianus, the Hecale of Calli- 
machus; (4) Theocritus; (5) Aratus and 
Eratosthenes. As epilogue is appended a 
chapter on the literary quarrel between Calli- 
machus and Apollonius, which is said to have 
occasioned the Jbis of the former poet, and 
was thus indirectly the cause of the similarly 
named poem of Ovid. 

The book is written throughout with care, 
and the last fault which can be alleged against 
its author is negligence. The latest authori- 
ties on Alexandrian poetry have been studied 
and weighed, These are, as might have been 
expected, nearly always German ; scarcely an 
English name is to be found among them. 
In particular, the most recent editor of 


Callimachus, the late Otto Schneider, 
is treated with a respect considerably 
beyond the merits of his performance. 


We may perhaps be permitted to express a 
hope that the countrymen of Bentley will 
sooner or later return to a field in which 
German philology shines with a very dull 
light indeed. To pass from Bentley’s clear 
and incisive notes on the Callimachean frag- 
ments to Otto Schneider's conjectural piecings 
and thoroughly non-Greek supplements of the 
same is as dreary a task as a philologer can 
well have before him. 

M. Couat’s chapters on the Hymns of 
Callimachus are perhaps as good as any part 
of his work. He shows with considerable 
ingenuity that each of the six was prompted 
by some special occasion, and in all probability 
directly ordered by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
This is, we believe, a new theory, and it 
ought to give new interest to the study of 
these, for the most part, rather tame compo- 
sitions. ‘Tame, we mean, as regards poetical 
inspiration ; for rhythmically, and as exhibit- 
ing to the full the Alexandrian artifices of 
language and metre, as well as the Alex- 
andrian condensation of learned allusion, they 
have an interest of their own. We should, 
however, have liked to see a more detailed 
discussion on two questions which they 
inevitably suggest :—(1) Were they grouped 
in sectional parts corresponding to the 
yarious moments of the religious cere- 





mony which they accompanied? (2) Are 
the allusions to visible phenomena, such as 
the spontaneous opening of the gates of 
Apollo’s temple, the shaking of. the sacred 
laurel, the nodding of the palm, the singing 
of the swan, to be interpreted literally, or as 
the mere fancy of the poet? It is true that 
to settle such points would need a longer 
disquisition than M. Couat could well find 
room for; yet the short remarks which he 
devotes to the subject are unconvincing, and 
will, we think, in view of such candid notes 
as that on p. 248 on the fondness of this school 
for arithmetical combinations, suggest to many 
the probability of the antagonistic hypothesis. 

Most readers, we think, will consider that 
too much space has been given to Callimachus 
as compared with the greater names, Apollo- 
nius and Theocritus. Those who have toiled 
through Schneider’s second volume will know 
what elaborate attempts have been made to 
reconstruct the Aira and Hecale; and M. 
Couat has taken the trouble to discuss these 
poems at some length and to give a the- 
oretical reconstruction of both. No doubt 
the erudition of these parts of his work 
atones to some extent for their want of 
general interest ; for the reconstruction out 
of a few fragments of originals, which were 
probably not very great at their best, must 
needs be somewhat unattractive. The Epic 
of Apollonius is preserved to us entire; it 
influenced Roman literature perhaps more 
than any other poem of antiquity; its im- 
portance is attested by a large body of ancient 
and unusually valuable scholia; its poetical 
merits are of a very high and, it may be 
added, of a very rare order. Yet to this fine 
work M. Couat devotes only a single chapter 
of little more than twenty pages, and scarcely 
allows it any merit except in the episode of 
Medea. There is, indeed, throughout his 
criticism of Apollonius a tone of unfairness 
which contrasts singularly with the general 
candour of his work. 

‘‘ Supprimez tour 4 tour du vaste récit d’Apol- 
lonius histoire de Cyzique, celle des Bébryces, 
celle des Amazons, celle du séjour chez les 
Hylidéens ou du séjour en Crite, ou tout autre 
accident du voyage: personne n’en souffrira, ni 
Jason, ni le lecteur, ni peutétre le poete.” 

And how, we might ask, will the Argonautica 
be true to its name? Each of the above- 
mentioned incidents was a familiar and in- 
separable part of the story; to omit it would 
have been to damage the character of Jason 
as a hero, to disappoint the reader of some- 
thing he looked for, to derogate from the skill 
of Apollonius as a poet. Nor can the poem 
in any sense be called vast. Four books of 
1,500 or 1,600 lines each is far removed 
indeed from such a title. Nay, it is the very 
reverse of the truth; Apollonius’ narrative is 
one of the most condensed that have come 
down to us; its shortness is one of its chief 
merits. How much longer, for instance, is 
the far inferior Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus ; how much longer Morris’s Life and 
Death of Jason! 

On the other hand, M. Couat is too fond of 
speaking of lost works as if they were still 
surviving. Rhianus wrote an epic on the 
second Messenian war, the hero of which was 
Aristomenes. Of this poem, six fragments 


are extant; but the course of the war as } 





described by Pausanias may (for this is all we 
can know) have been drawn from it. On the 
strength of this, M. Couat not only recon- 
structs for us the poem, but ventures to speak 
of Rhianus as “ wishing to write a modernised 
Iliad in which history and romance blended 
with fable” (p. 333), and goes on to compare 
Aristomenes with Achilles, and JJ. xii. 17 
sqq. with a divinely raised storm which 
seconded the attack of the Lacedaemonians 
on Ira and nullified the attempts of the 
Messenians to repulse them, 

These are minor blemishes in a book full 
of curious information and, on the whole, of 
temperate criticism. It ought materially to 
raise the reputation of its author. 

R. Exus. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE understand that Dr. Coppinger, who was 
the naturalist on board H.M.S. Alert, has 
written an account of the recent scientific 
voyage of that ship, which will bs pub- 
lished in January by Messrs. Sonnenschein. 
The book will be illustrated with a large 
number of wood-cuts, from photographs 
taken on the spot, including several reproduc- 
tions of curious aboriginal drawings. The 
Alert was commissioned at Sheerness in August 
1878 by Capt. Sir George Nares, who had pre- 
viously commanded her in the Polar expedi- 
tion of 1875-76; in the following year Capt. 
Maclear succeeded to the command; and the 
ship returned to England in the first week of 
last September. The object of the commission 
was a voyage of circumnavigation and scientific 
discovery, which has lasted for just four years, 
Among the places surveyed and explored were 
the western coast of Patagonia, the islands of 
the South Pacific, Torres Straits, and the little- 
known group of coral islets in the South 
Indian Ocean called the Amirantes. Special 
provision was made for obtaining zoological 
collections ; and these (chiefly of marine fauna) 
have been presented by the Admiralty to the 
British Museum, where they are now being 
studied and classified. 


Pror. EpvarD Saonav will shortly publish 
(with Brockhaus, of Leipzig) the results of his 
journey through Mesopotamia, which was 
undertaken with the assistance of the Prussian 
Government. 


THE same publisher has in the press a work 
by Gerhard Rohlfs, describing his recent travels 
in Abyssinia. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
determined to issue a series of translations of 
important original papers in foreign languages 
on biological subjects, and have committed the 
editing of these memoirs to Dr. Michael Foster, 
Dr. Pye-Smith, and Dr. Burdon Sanderson. It 
is proposed that the series should begin with a 
single volume of about 750 pages, to be divided 
into three parts: the first to comprise the 
treatise of Prof. Heidenhain on ‘‘The Physi- 
ology of the Process of Secretion ;” the second a 
series of four papers by Prof. Goltz on “ The 
Functions of the Brain,” and a memoir by N. 
Bubnoff and Prof. Heidenhain on “ Excitatory 
and Inbibitory Processes in the Motor Centres 
of the Brain ;” and the third a series of memoirs 
by Prof. Engelmann on ‘The Structure and 
Physiology of the Elementary Contractile 
Tissues.” Each part will be complete in itself, 
and will also be published separately. 


Pror. GEoRGE M. MINcHIN will publish 
very shortly at the Clarendon Press a work on 
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Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids, with 
Applications to the Distribution and Fluw of 
Electricity. It aims at supplying a deficiency 
jn the course of mathematical physics usually 
pursued by the higher-class students in our 
colleges and universities, by enabling them 
to enter into the study of kinetics with clear 
notions of acceleration and other leading con- 
ceptions which belong to the province of 
kinematics. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THaNKs to Emeritus Professor Blackie, the 
chair of Celtic in Edinburgh University is now 
definitely constituted. The total endowment 
amounts to £14,000, which will provide an 
annual income of about £580. According to 
the terms of the deed of foundation, the pro- 
fessor to be appointed 

‘shall be bound to deliver ® course of lectures on 
Celtic languages, history, literature, and antiquities, 
orsome of them, during the winter session each 
year ; and, as part of his teaching, provision shall 
be made for a practical class in the uses and graces 
[sic] of the Gaelic language, so Jong as that lan- 
guage shall be a recognised medium of religious 
instruction in the Highlands of Scotland.” 
Candidates should send in their names to the 
hon. secretary to the curators by December 1. 


Mr. H. SweeT has sent to press nearly the 
whole of his Introduction to the Epinal MS., 
together with the transliteration which will 
accompany the photo-lithographic facsimile of 
what is probably one of the oldest MSS. con- 
taining English words in existence. Mr. Sweet 
completed his transliteration and collected the 
material for his notes and introduction more 
than two years ago, and the delay has been 
caused by the difficulty he has experienced in 
getting a facsimile ungarbled and untouched by 

and. 


WE are able to give some further details 
about the Chronicles of the Mayas, which we 
announced recently that Dr. Brinton, of 
Philadelphia, intends to publish as the first 
volume of a ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature.” It will contain five brief chronicles 
in the Maya language, written shortly after 
the Spanish conquest of Yucatan, carrying 
the history back several centuries. Four of 
these have never before been printed. They 
will be given in the original, with‘an English 
translation and notes. An Introduction will 
precede, treating of the history of the Mayas, 
their language, calendar, and numeral system ; 
and at the end will be a vocabulary. 


THE recent numbers of Bursian’s Jahresbericht 
present reports by the following scholars on the 
mg of research in various departments :— 

ussner on the Roman historians, except Taci- 
tus (conclusion); Genthe on the Roman epic 
poets ; Iwan Miiller on the rhetorical works 
and the speeches of Cicero; Reifferscheid ou 
the history of Roman literature (conclusion) ; 
Hiller on the Greek lyric poets ; Rzach on 
the post-Homeric epic; Holm on the geography 
and topography of South Italy and Sicily; 
Guhrauer on ancient music; Deecke on Latin 
gtammar; Stein on Herodotus; Lorenz on 
Plautus (conclusion); Friedliinder on the 
Roman satirists; Voigt on Roman private 
and religious antiquities; Keller on natural 
history in antiquity; Riese on Ovid; Deecke 
on the Cyprian, Pamphylian, and Messapian 
dialects, and on the ancient Italian languages ; 
Georges on Latin lexicography. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ARcHAEOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Thursday, Nov. 2.) 


Lorp TaLBoT DE Matanipe, President, in the 
Chair.—In opening the tirst meeting of the session, 
the noble Chairman spoke of the loss the Institute 








had sustained in the deaths of Mr. E. P. Shirley 
and Mr. Carthew, and referred in terms of great 
satisfaction to the meeting that had lately been 
held at Carlisle, and the cordial support that had 
been extended to the society by the antiquaries of 
the great Border city.—The Rev. H. Whitehead 
sent a paper on an ancient paten from Hamaterley, 
Durham, which was exhibited. This would appear 
from the date-letter to be the earliest piece of hall- 
marked plate that has hitherto been noticed, and 
to bear the mark of the year 1439, seven years 
earlier than the Pudsey spoon.—Mr. R. 8. Ferguson 
sent a paper ona parchment pedigree of Raby Coat, 
Cumberland, which also was exhibited.—Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie read a paper, the first of a 
series, on the domestic remains of ancient Egypt, 
in which he considered the condition of the mass of 
the ple as shown by their dwellings and 
remains, describing the barracks of the Pyramid 
masons uncovered by him at Gizeh, the private 
houses at Memphis and Tel-el-Marna, the barracke 
of the Theban garrison, and the Ptolemaic and 
Roman sites near Gizeh ; examples of very rude stone 
implements from the latter sites were exhibited. 
The general parallel of the history of Italy and 
Egypt was also sketched, and attention drawn to 
the great changes in ancient Egyptian history and 
the importance of studying it at first hand and not 
through the medium of Greek ideas.—The Bishop 
Saffragan of Nottingham seat some notes on the 
discovery of three tree coffins in Grimsby church- 
yard, which he thought were probably either of 
the Saxon or Danish period.—Precentor Venables 
laid before the meeting a sketch of a Roman 
sepulchral inscribed stone recently found in 
Hungate, Lincoln, with notes upon it by himself 
and the Rev. J. Wordsworth. Mr. Venables also 
sent a sketch of an early sepulchral slab, exhibiting 
interlaced work, lately found in lowering the 
ground at the west front of Lincoln Cathedral, 
with remarks upon this memorial,—Mr. Stuart 
Knill exhibited a drawing of excavations in 
Leadenhall Street, showing considerable remains ol 
a Roman pavement lately discovered.—Mr. J. H 
Middleton exhibited a drawing of a chalice’ at 
Little Faringdon, circa 1470, and made some 
remarks thereon.—Among other objects exhibited 
were a bronze mortar lately found at Colchester 
with Roman remains, by Mr. E. Peacock ; a British 
urn of great size, fragments of two others, and a 
quantity of bones, discovered a short time ago at 
Acton, by Mr. Hedges; a beautiful knife handle 
decorated with nielli of [talian character, found in 
the moat at Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, by Mrs, 
Cartwright; five old swords by Mr. H. Hems; 
drawings of the font at St. Peter's, Ipswich, . by 
Miss M. Burton ; and a drawing of the west end of 
Ashford Carbonell church, Salop, showing an 
arrangement of a very unusual kind, by the Rev. 
J. S. Tanner. 


CarRLYLeE Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 3.) 


A PAPER on the “ Personal Relations of Carlyle 
with Goethe” was read by Dr. Eugen Oswald, 
who quoted several letters that had passed between 
Goethe, already an old man, and young Carlyle, 
who as yet worked without fame or recognition in 
his lonely home at Craigenputtock. Goethe was 
one of the first, if not the first, literary man who 
prophesied for Carlyle a great career.—The second 
part of Dr. Oswald’s paper will be read after the 
president’s address at the annual special meeting of 
the society on Carlyle’s birthday, December 4. 





FINE ART. 
The Life and Works of Thomas Bewick. 
By David Croal Thomson. (The “Art 
Journal ” Office.) 


Mr. Tuomson has brought to his task much 
enthusiasm and the most patient and pains- 
taking study. His knowledge of the art of 


the great wood-engraver seems to be both 
wide and accurate; he has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with what Hugo, Bell, 
Atkinson, and the rest have written on 
| Bewick ; he has visited the localities where 





the artist spent his life, and realised the 
surroundings amid which his work was exe- 
cuted; and he has collected not a few new 
particulars regarding the man and his pro- 
ductions, incorporating in his volume, along 
with much else that is of value, unpublished 
letters lent by Mr. Pocock and Prof. Corfield, 
and an interesting account of a visit to 
Bewick in 1825, from a MS. of J. C. Bowman’s. 

The book in which Mr. Thomson has 
embodied the results of his study and research 
is certainly the most complete and satis- 
factory account of Bewick which has yet 
appeared, and one which for all practical 
purposes may be regarded as sufficient and 
final. Its author has steered a middle course 
between the method of the professed cata- 
loguer, who writes with dry methodical accu- 
racy for the collector alone, and the more 
popular and purely literary method, which 
aims exclusively to place before the ordinary 
cultivated reader some human and realisable 
image of the artist dealt with, and to explain 
and emphasise the main tendencies and char- 
acteristics of his work. Of the former way 
of treatment, the Bewick Collector of the 
Rev. Mr. Hugo may be regarded as a 
typical example. To its production the 
worthy Rector of All Saints’, Bishopsgate, 
brought the most unwearied research, ex- 
amining, as he tells us with proper pride, 
“about seven thousand books and upwards 
of fifty thousand wood-blocks’’ in prepara- 
tion for the Supplement alone ; and proceeding 
to detail with unflinching insistence the five 
or six thousand items—cuts, good, bad, and 
indifferent—which enriched or encumbered 
those shelves and cabinets of his which con- 
tained ‘‘the largest and most perfect collec- 
tion ever formed.” The work is a monument 
of painstaking labour, and has its use for the 
omnivorous Bewick collecter. Mr. Thomson 
has kept his enumeration of the engraver’s 
works within more reasonable limits. His 
Index specifies some four hundred items ; but 
of these only about a hundred and fifty have 
been considered of sufficient importance to 
call for special reference in the letterpress. 
At the same time, we have not found 
that any work of real importance, either 
for artistic excellence or as marking an 
epoch in the artist’s career, has been 
omitted; and the really great subjects, like 
those of the Quadrupeds, the Birds, 
and the Fables receive intelligent and 
detailed description and criticism. With 
much that Bewick executed, with much 
at least that issued from his workshop, the 
enlightened admirer of the engraver need 
have no concern; and he would do well to 
imitate the stout Northumbrian’s own con- 
tempt for the mere dilettante, and reluse to 
countenance ‘the whimseys of collector:.” 
For Bewick, widely different in most respects 
from the early Italian painters, was like them 
in this, that he was first of all a craftsman 
—readier than Giotto himself to design the 
arms of any most plebeian imitator of the 
Bardi who might seek his aid—undertaking, 
with much good-will, bar-bills, coal-bills, 
shop-cards, newspaper-headings, and any 
homeliest piece of work which his customers 
might favour him with, and executing his 
really memorable subjects of the Quad- 
rupeds and the Birds amid many dis- 
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tractions, being constantly, as he writes to a 
friend in his pithy phrase, “taken off with 
other jobs.” Now Bewick was great as an 
observer and a delineator of Nature and of 
man; he had no supreme gift as an orna- 
mentalist, no exceptional and precious powers 
as a master of pure design, and his works 
dealing with this class of subject have no 
claim to be preserved as classic of their kind. 
Even the delicate foliage and herbage with 
which he so frequently adorned his book- 
plates, excellent as they always are in their 
immediate truth to Nature, are inappropriate 
in their application—want the selection and 
abstraction proper to a work of decorative 
design. 

There is a close and curious unanimity in 
the various accounts of the character and 
personality of the great wood-engraver. His 
own delightful memoir and the narratives of 
the present author and of previous biographers 
all agree in presenting us with a very definite 
image of the grandly gifted rustic. We seem 
to see the man, to realise his daily life, to 
trace the current of his common thoughts. 
We can picture the stout craftsman, much 
“like a better sort of gardener or small 
farmer,”’ who trained himself, with what help 
might be received from Beilby, the silver- 
chaser, to be one of the greatest artists of 
his time ; who came to London, and, finding 
it little to his taste, soon returned to his old 
provincial ways, and led his life surrounded by 
the Nature which he had known and loved 
from childhood, executing much of his most 
precious work in spare moments saved from 
the business of the day—after dinner, per- 
haps, when his friends were chatting with 
him over their wine, or in the evenings when 
the candles were lit and the curtains drawn, 
and recreating himself with pipe and news- 
paper at “ The Blue Bell in the Side,” or with 
sober talk at ‘“ Swarley’s Club,” or in still 
quieter fashion by his own fireside, watching 
his daughters dancing to the music that his 
son made on the Northumbrian pipes. A 
personality this, fascinating in its sturdy 
homeliness ; a life of blameless probity and 
simplicity, the life of one reverent towards 
all that he felt to be worthy of veneration, 
yet full of self-possession and self-respect, and 
upheld always by a very real, though most 
unconventional, trust in the favour and pro- 
tection of the “ God who loves all honest 
men.” 

Nothing is more characteristic of Bewick’s 
art than its originality, its directness. He 
saw Nature for himself; never through the 
eyes of some bygone master. Filled as his 
autobiography is with descriptions of Nature 
and reflections on humanity, its three hundred 
pages contain, so far as our memory serves 
us, but one single reference to any of the 
renowned artists of the past; and here he 
mentions Diirer only to advance a most un- 
tenable explanation of a detail of the German’s 
technique, “Art for Art’s sake” was never 
a motto of Bewick’s; truth to the thing 
represented was his first and main aim ; and, 
as he says, “the sole stimulant was the 
pleasure [ derived from imitating natural 
objects.” And so it comes that his style and 
methods possess the most admirable direct- 
ness, the most complete and instinctive 
adaptation of means to end, as has been well 


indicated by Mr. Thomson at the very open- 
ing of his book. 

There is one little point connected with 
Bewick’s technique regarding which we should 
have been glad of more definite information. 
At p. 88 we are informed that he executed 
certain engravings on metal by a peculiar 
method which has been fittingly styled 
“ wood-engraving on copper.’ We might 
reasonably have been furnished with such 
details as would have enabled us to appre- 
ciate the appropriateness of the phrase. One 
remembers the “ wood-cuts on copper ’’ from 
which Blake printed the groundwork of his 
Songs of Innocence, and other autographic 
works ; and here the quaint title was not ill 
chosen, for the design was sketched on the 
copper in a varnish impervious to the acid 
which was afterwards used to bite away the 
surrounding metal, and it remained as a 
raised surface, which was printed in the 
manner of a wood-block. But evidently no 
analogous process was used by Bewick; and, 
indeed, judging from the example reproduced 
at p. 89, the result which he obtained does 
not materially differ from that which is 
yielded by a plate executed by the ordinary 
union of engraved and etched lines. 

In a volume like the present, dealing with 
so many and so minute matters of detail, it is 
of course impossible altogether to avoid 
inaccuracies. One, which should be corrected 
in future editions, we observe at p. 223. It 
is there indicated that the portrait of Bewick 
recently etched by Flameng was the work of 
(Isaac) Nicholson, one of the wood-engraver’s 
pupils ; but in the announcement of the print 
it is ascribed to William Nicholson, doubtless 
with perfect correctness, for the original 
drawing is identical in style with the many 
very delicate water-colour portraits painted 
by the latter artist—a native of Newcastle, 
and one of the founders of the Royal Scottish 
Academy—from which he himself etched a 
selection of the more notable subjects in 
1817 and the two following years. 

The chapter devoted to the water-colours 
of Bewick will be read with interest, as this 
is a department of his work which has been 
little commented upon by the artist’s former 
critics, and was, indeed, almost unknown to 
the general public till 1880, when the Misses 
Bewick exhibited in the rooms of the Fine 
Art Society that rich collection of drawings 
which has since been presented to the British 
Museum by the surviving sister. 

The volume is excellently illustrated with 
many impressions from the original wood- 
blocks of the brothers Bewick, including such 
admirable subjects from the Select Fables 
as that charmingly bright, sunny interior, 
with its excellently posed figures, given at 
p- 80. The electrotypes and facsimiles from 
the Birds and the Quadrupeds, while they 
inevitably miss something of the last delicacy 
and refinement of the originals, are yet care- 
fully executed, and sufficiently representative 
for purposes of reference. 

We shall look with interest for future 
works from Mr. Thomson’s pen, and we do 
not doubt that they will be distinguished by 
the growing literary power which comes with 
practice, and by the careful study and research 
which have given value to the present volume. 

J. M. Gray. 
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EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS 


Ir is recorded that, by their exhibition in 
London and the provinces for the space of about 
a year, the proprietors of John Martin’s “ Great 
Day of His Wrath” and its companions made 
thirty thousand pounds; yet we doubt if these 
sensational and impressive works are really 
among the most interesting of the goodly 
assemblage now gathered at 53 Pall Mall. 
The exhibition in what has hitherto been the 
gallery of the Institute is, in truth, more note- 
worthy by reason of the Copley Fieldings and 
De Wints—not to say the Leitches, the Wylds, 
the Carricks, the Charles Greens—which are 
now upon the walls. One very beautiful 
De Wint, representing the flowing of a gray and 
placid river under perturbed skies, may fairly 
strike the beholder and arrest attention. A 
charming Copley Fielding, or more than one, is 
worthy of notice. By the late Edward Duncan 
there is a singularly luminous view of an 
English lake. The veteran Leitch betrays 
what has been his inheritance from the yet 
older masters of water-colour, Barrett and the 
rest. William Wyld is admirably represented 
by a whole series of views of Southern cities 
and scenes; nor is Bonington—a master from 
whom in his town views Wyld shows he 
has learnt something—ignored in an exhibi- 
tion that is irregular, but at all events 
extremely comprehensive. Oarrick is no 
juvenile member of the Institute; we are 
pleased to see so many examples of his con- 
trol of luminous atmosphere. By Charles 
Green and by Linton there are drawings whick 
may with interest be compared with their later 
effort. Here is Green’s somewhat elaborate 
sketch for his yet more elaborate drawing of 
‘*The Rehearsal;” and here is his “ Morning 
Post,” a glowing little gem of colour. In 
Linton’s work, nothing can possibly be more 
expressive than his drawing of two girls, 
of whom one is radiant with expectation 
of a social triumph, and the other gloomy 
at her exclusion from it. ‘*Siena” repre- 
sents Mr. Fulleylove, a colourist indeed, and, 
in his presentment of architecture, above all 
things an artist. More than one attractive 
single figure comes from the hand of Towneley 
Green. And by George Clausen—to come to an 
end and make short work of an exhibition 
whose interest we fully allow—is a character- 
istic example, seen now not for the first time 
with pleasure. In it are discovered two rustic 
figures, a young man and a boy, faggot-laden, 
making steadily for home, across the fields of 
advanced autumn. The artist by his choice of 
types has reconciled the claims of truth and 
refinement. The quiet colours of his work are 
not more remarkable than its undisturbed har- 
mony. The show we have been briefly noticing 
is thoroughly worth a visit. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY, 


THERE are several interesting pictures here, and 
one of great power, although of small size; we 
allude to M. Seiler’s ‘‘A Freischiitz Bargain” 
(56). Nothing more skilful in design, drawing, 
and expression can, we think, be imagined 
than the figures of these two Tyrolese peasants 
examining an old fowling-piece in the shop of 
a dealer in odds and ends. We have our doubts 
about the dealer’s legs, but in every other 
respect the drawing is masterly; and the 
colour is charming. The companion work by 
the same artist, “ Arguing out the Point” (62), 
is less interesting, but almost equally faultless 
in drawing and colour. Prof. Miiller’s ‘‘ Guard- 
ian of the Sacred Well” (60) is a firmly and 
admirably painted picture. There is a door 


behind the guardian’s figure the colour of 
which seems to jar; but, with this exception, 
the colouring is as pleasing as the execution is 
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skilful. There isa clever picture by M. Julien 
Dupré entitled “In the Fields, Brittany— 
Labour” (15), which gives a peculiar effect of 
light on hay. The figures are very well painted. 
Two sketches of heads by M. E. de Blaas— 
“Ripe for Mischief” (47) and “From the 
Sunny South” (72)—strike us as careful and 
original; and Mr. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Mussel Gatherers, 
Venice ” (22), has considerable merits, though 
the general result is not completely satisfactory. 
Mr. Edwin Ellis has deserted his favourite 
ocean waves, and gives us here a piece of river 
scenery—‘‘ An Old World Corner” (170). The 
subject is a difficult one, and it is dealt with in 
Mr. Ellis’s most vigorous style. Seen from the 
other side of the room the effect is good, but 
surely the picture might have been made more 
truthful in detail without loss of the vigour and 
freshness which are so valuable in the works of 
this artist. We must not omit to mention 
Mr. Johnson’s ‘Laying in Stores for the 
Winter” (59)—a well-painted and powerful 
andscape. 








THE GUARDI GALLERY. 


THERE are some admirable works by Hermann 
Phillips in this exhibition. ‘‘ The Troubadour” 
(4), though inky in colour, is well drawn and 
well conceived. ‘‘ A Study” (29) is a charming 
female head ; the flesh tints are especially good. 
“ La belle Fruitiére ” (40) is, however, we think, 
the gem of the collection. In grace of figure 
and combined delicacy and vigour of execution 
this picture leaves little to be desired. ‘‘ Une 
Musicienne vénitienne ” (57) is also a brilliant 
piece of colouring. Among other noticeable 
works are Mr. W. H. Bartlett’s ‘“‘ A Cabaret in 
Normandy ” (3)—a carefully painted and truth- 
ful study of a dreary interior, only marred by 
some bad perspective in the lines of the floor; and 
‘A Street Scene in Holland—Winter ” (39), by 
W. Koekkoek—a rather hard, but finely painted, 
and singularly elaborate study. The houses on 
the right should be specially observed. There 
is also a little picture by Rubens Santoro, 
“Ischia” (117), in which the glare of the mid- 
day sun is admirably caught. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON PIETER CLAESZ. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge: Nov. 5, 1882. 

Referring to my letter published in the 
AcapDEmMY of October 21, I have the satisfaction 
to inform your readers that my proposed identi- 
fication of the author of certain Dutch still-life 
pieces bearing the monogram P. O. (the OC. 
reg through the tail of the P.) with Pieter 
laess of Harlem, the father of the famous 
— Berchem, wes well founded, and may now 
taken as beyond doubt. M. A. Bredius, the 
learned and indefatigable Director of the Neder- 
landsch Museum at the Hague, informs me 
that, in the beginning of this year, he had estab- 
lished the same identification on the strength 
of ancient inventory-papers and other docu- 
ments, and had set forth his conclusions in an 
article which still awaits publication in Liitzow’s 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst. The third and 
quite recent (abridged) edition of M. de Stuers’ 
Catalogue of the Royal Museum at the Hague, 
which I had not seen, contains, in a foot-note on 
7 30, a brief reference to M. Bredius’s discovery. 
. Bredius further calls my attention to the fact 
that pictures by the same master are catalogued 
at Dresden under the name of C. Pottenburg, and 
at Berlin under that of Christoffel Pierson (this 
attribution being queried in the last edition of 
the official Catalogue) ; while three, one of them 
dated 1653, are in the well-known collection of 
Dutch pictures belonging to the Marchese 
Mansi at Lucca ; others at Dessau, &c. So that 
in the new name of Pieter Claesz thus added to 





the history of Dutch art we have that, not 
merely of a recognisable and characteristic, but 
also of a busy and prolific, painter. I should still 
be glad if any of your readers could give me in- 
formation of other pictures by his hand existing 
in England. SIDNEY CoLvIN. 








WOODEN COFFINS AT GREAT GRIMSBY. 
Barnoldby-le-Beck Rectory: Nov. 4, 1882. 

In digging the foundations for a new chancel 
at St. James’s, Grimsby, the men have recently 
stumbled upon the remains of two wooden 
coffins, hollowed out of an oak’s stem, with a 
covering of oak planking over them, fastened 
down (as joiners yet pin together oak) by means 
of oaken pins. The workmen had destroyed all 
traces of bones or stone implements when I saw 
these singular relics. The bark yet remains on 
the longer fragments (about two feet in length) ; 
the pins also remain. At the two ends of the coflin 
(or coffins) which I saw, the upper rim was cut 
into a handle with much symmetry, running 
nearly the whole length of the foot-board or 
head-board. Of what age are these wooden 
coffins? They came out of a close bed of clay. 
Wilson (Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, ed. 1851, 
p- 462) quotes from Mr. R. Gray an account of 
the removal of a tumulus, a few years since, on 
the estate of Cairngall, Aberdeenshire, when 
two oaken cists, which exactly correspond to 
these remains, were discovered. 


‘*They had been hollowed out of solid trees ; the 
sides were parallel, and the ends were rounded and 
had two projecting knobs to facilitate their car- 
riage, The bark of the trees of which they had 
been formed remained on them, and was in the 
most perfect state of preservation.” 

Wilson, following Worsaae, ascribes such inter- 
ments to the end of the later Scotch Iron age, 
very nearly corresponding with the introduction 
of Christianity into Scotland, say about the end 
of the fourth century. Can any closer approxi- 
mation be made to the age of these oaken coffins 
at Grimsby ? M. G. WarTKINs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that several new features will 
be introduced into the new issue of The Year’s 
Art, which is now in preparation, Mr. D. C 
Thomson joining Mr. Huish in the preparation 
of the annual. There will be, among other 
things, a record of some interest in the history 
of art—that is, a complete list of members and 
associates of the Royal Academy since the year 
— The publishers are Messrs. Sampson 
OW. 


THE winter exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings and etchings at the City of London Fine 
Art Gallery, in Gracechurch Street, will open 
on Monday, December 4. The private view is 
on the previous Saturday. 


Mr. W. W. Srory, the eminent American 
sculptor, has been commissioned to execute a 
statue of Chief Justice Marshall, to be placed at 
Washington. The history of the proposal, which 
has now at last been put in execution, as related 
by the American journals, is extremely remark- 
able. Nearly fifty years ago a committee of the 
Philadelphia Bar issued a circular asking for 
subscriptions towards the statue. Only 2,500 
dollars were raised; and, as this was quite 
insufficient, the money collected was placed in 
the bank, and the matter went to sleep for 
nearly half-a-century. Recently it was dis- 
covered that the sum deposited in the bank had 
increased to nearly 20,000 dollars, and Congress 
thereupon added 5,000 dollars to the fund. It 
is further remarkable that the work of executing 
the statue should have been entrusted to the 
son of the eminent judge who was Chief Justice 
Marshall’s colleague and intimate friend. 





M. Gustave Doré has just finished the 
monument to Alexandre Dumas destined to be 
placed in the place Malesherbes. The unveiling 
of it is postponed until April of next year. 


THE School of Art Wood-Carving held at the 
Royal Albert Hall continues to make good 
progress. The amateur element, so largely 
visible at the beginning, is giving place to 
sound professional work. Indeed, many even 
of the lady pupils have now adopted wood- 
carving as a profession, in spite of the hard 
work it involves, and are executing panels, &c., 
for decorators and cabinet-makers. We have 
lately seen a book-cover that one of these 
pupile—Miss Amabel Cane, who took the silver 
medal at the Peterborough Exhibition—has 
executed on commission from the Queen. It 
is carved in low relief, with a rich Renaissance 
tracery, and in the centre is the head of Athene. 
The work is very delicate and true, and shows 
not only taste, but considerable skill. 

AN important and interesting head of Apollo 
in the archaic style, of Parian marble, has been 
lately discovered in a shed at The Cottage, St. 
Lawrence, Ventnor. It evidently belonged to 
the collection of Sir Richard Worsley, by 
whom The Cottage was built. In the arrange- 
ment of the hair it bears a close resemblance 
to the head of the OChoiseul-Gouffier Apollo in 
the British Museum. The head is surrounded 
with a plaited diadem, while the hair falls in 
curls on the forehead; the hair is well pre- 
served, but the nose and mouth are, unfortu- 
nately, greatly injured. A marble pedestal 
has been also discovered, richly ornamented 
with carved acanthus leaves on four sides. 


THE Oouncil of the Shetland Literary and 
Scientific Society have resolved to sell their 
valuable collection of antiquities and curiosities, 
now at Lerwick, to the Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Museum. The reason assigned is lack of funds 
to maintain the collection properly. But, if we 
are not mistaken, a large sum of money has 
recently been expended upon decorating the 
Lerwick Town Hall. Surely the Shetlanders 
have enough local feeling to keep in their own 
islands the memorials of their own history. On 
the other hand, there is no museum whose con- 
tents are put to better use than that at Edin- 
burgh. 

THE severe line engraving that forms the 
chief illustration of the Portfolio this month 
carries us back to the old days when the Art 
Journal gave the best that could be had of this 
kind of work. The present engraving is not, 
however, by any of our brilliant English 
engrayers, but by a Frenchman named Simon 
Rochard, who died at the ne of the 
century. This plate, left in the hands of his 
widow, has never been published before. It is 
from an academic picture by Gérard represent- 
ing ‘‘ Belisarius.” The reproduction of a rough 

en-and-ink sketch of two fishing boats by 

esday offers a complete contrast to the smooth- 
ness and finish of the engraving. The text of 
the Portfolio contains very little beside the con- 
tinuations of ‘‘ Yorkshire Abbeys” and Julia 
Cartwright’s “ Assisi.” 


THE current number of the Revue archéologique 
opens with an article by Miss Margaret Stokes, 
explanatory of a map showing the distribution 
of the principal Irish dolmens. It is pointed 
out that they are, for the most part, to be found 
along the river valleys, thus corroborating the 
conclusion which M. Bertrand had arrived at 
for France—that these megalithic monuments 
are the work of an invading race, 

THE subject chosen by the Académie des 
Inscriptions for the prix Fould to be awarded 
in 1884 is ‘the history of the arts of design 
up to the age of Pericles.” This prize is of the 
value of 20,000 frs., and is open to foreigners. 


THE third of the series of monographs on the . 
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medallists of the Renaissance is devoted to the 
medallists of the House of Este—Marescotti, 
Lexignolo, Petrecini, Baldassare, Estense, 
Coradini, and anonymous medallists working at 
Ferrara in the fifteenth century. It is from 
the pen of M. Aloiss Heiss. The monographs 
already published deal with Pisano, and Fran- 
cesco Laurana and Pietro da Milano. 


Veuve A. Moret Er Ciz., of Paris, are 
publishing in ten livraisons a series of com- 
sitions and designs by the late Viollet-le- 
uc. The price of the complete work is 125 frs. 


THE new part of R. Eitelberger von Hidelberg’s 
Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte contains @ 
translation of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘* Book of 
Painting” from the Oodex Vaticanus by H. 
Ludwig. 

Messrs. W. A. MANSELL AND Co. have sent 
us a print of an etching by Mr. T. B. Kenning- 
ton after a painting by Mr. Edwin Hughes 
entitled ‘‘ The Rivals.” The subject is cleverly 
hit off for popular illustration, and the general 
effect of the etching is good. Of the technical 
skill of Mr. Kennington we could speak better 
if we had an earlier state before us. 


Apvotr Lier, the distinguished German 
landscape painter, and professor at Munich, died 
recently at the age of fifty-five. A short, but 
appreciative, obituary of him is given in last 
week’s Kunst Kronik. Lier paid two visits to 
England and one to the Scottish Highlands, 
where the severe melancholy character of the 
scenery greatly impressed him, and was for 
some time reflected in his works. He was, 
while in Paris, a pupil of Jules Dupré’s, and 
his landscapes have much of the poetic feeling 
of that master. Soveral of them have been 
seen at our London exhibitions. His ‘‘ Even- 
ing on the Iser,” which was much noticed at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, was bought for 
the Berlin National Gallery. 





THE STAGE. 
“ RIP VAN WINKLE” AT THE COMEDY. 


‘*Rip Van WINKLE” at the Comedy Theatre is 
at least the best comic opera we have had since 
the ‘‘Cloches de Corneville,” whether one 
judges it by story or by music; and one may 
say this, and yet be fully alive to the faults that 
disfigure it. What the chief faults are we will 
say to begin with. It is feeble in comedy if it 
seldom verges upon farce; and yet its serious 
interest, though largely insisted on, is never 
worked up quite strongly enough to hold atten- 
tion asa drama, People have compared it with 
the “ Cloches,” not so much because it is by the 
same composer as because in the ‘‘ Cloches” 
likewise much was made of the serious interest, 
and the ‘‘ Cloches” has been praised for those 
almost tragic passages which were really of 
questionable taste amid their inevitable sur- 
roundings. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
graver interest in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” is of 
a@ much more appropriate order than in the 
**Cloches,” though it is less considerable, 
not to say less overpowering. That was a 
wonderful scene in the earlier opera in which 
the miser is beheld sordid and miserable, but it 
was too dreadful for opéra comique—what had 
it to do with sparkling scenery, shapely figures, 
tights, cheerful jigs, romantic music? In 
* Rip Van Winkle” there is no such forced and 
tremendous contrast; but, on the other hand, 
that great scene did hold you in the earlier 
piece, and what is meant to be the correspond- 
ing interest of the later piece fails to hold you. 
Another fault—what we have been already 
speaking of is, perhaps, only a deficiency—in 
the newer drama is the stupidity of the part of 
the Innkeeper, played by Mr. Lionel Brough 
with patiently heroic effort to create somethin 

out ot nothing. Patiently heroic effort, we said, 








and yet effort sometimes horribly misplaced, for 
something of the dialogue uttered by Mr. 
Brough is vulgar without art; was any 
joke ever more repulsive, for instance, 
than that wretched one about the woman 
who was so inconyeniently fat? For our 
part, we hold that it is a mortal pity that 
an actor like Mr. Brough, who is clever 
if uncouth, and experienced if not always 
of fine judgment, should be given such a part 
in such a piece. Let him play low comedy, 
like Mr. Toole, in its proper place, and be 
welcome. Mr. Leslie, the other actor of note 
and popularity at the theatre, is far better 
provided for. Rip’s is an excellent part, a part 


of many opportunities and of startling sur- 
prises, and Mr. Leslie, on the whole, makes the 
best of it. What he fails to do, as we almost 


hinted at the beginning in saying that the 
serious interest was never quite absorbing, is 
to force on us a complete acceptance of the 
changes wrought in Rip by the long sleep 
from which he at last awakes. But then it 
would be ridiculous to ask Mr. Leslie to be Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson—to ask the hero of comic 
opera to be the quite pathetic artist that 
comes to us once in a generation. On the 
whole, Mr. Leslie is good. He is gallant and 
engaging at the first, and tender afterwards ; 
and, at all events, discreet and restrained where 
the work waxes more difficult. Miss Sadie 
Martinot, who plays the village coquette, is 
not altogether coquettishb. She was chosen, 
perhaps, for her singing. But in singing, as 
well as in acting, she must, not to say it dis- 
agreeably, be allowed to be outdone by the 
impersonator of Gretchen, Rip’s young wife, 
in the first act, and of Alice, Kip’s young 
daughter, in the last. We mean, of course, 
Miss Violet Cameron, whom even French 
criticism asserts to be, as a heroine of comic 
opera, superior t» all but the very heads of 
the profession in france, and who, in England, 
as ‘*The Mascotte” and now again “Rip 
Van Winkle” prove, is easily chief. Miss 
Cameron was agreeable to begin with. But 
in ‘‘ The Mascotte” she showed that she had 
developed her talent; and in ‘Rip Van 
Winkle” she shows that she has developed 
her voice. Her voice is of excellent power, 
of sufficient compass, of admirable flexibility 
and expressiveness. Her acting is not only 
irrepressibly vivacious where vivacity is to 
be suffered at all. It has moments of 
seriousness, and is on the way to become an 
art. Without over-stating the matter, it may 
be said that from her first entrance to her last 
exit she gives people exactly the kind of 
pleasure for which they nowadays repair to the 
theatre. Her performance and her appear- 
ance retain freshness and charm. The music 
in the piece is not very catching, but it is full 
of grace and expressiveness. Among the more 
memorable numbers are the ‘‘ Legend of the 
Kaatskills” for Gretchen; the pathetic air, 
‘** These little heads, now golden,” tor Rip; the 
ballad for Gretchen, ‘‘ Now the twilight shadows 
are stealing ; ” and the admirable letter song for 
Alice, ‘‘ True love, from o’er the sea.” There 
is likewise a very little ballet music that is 
undeniably pretty and fanciful. ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,” interpreted as it is at the Comedy, 
will be heard for a long time on the same boards, 
and upon its own merits it may be said of it 
that M. Planquette has endowed the stage with 
another comic opera that will live and circulate. 





MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE programmes of the Crystal Palace concerts 
are, as a rule, strictly carried out. On 
October 28, however, owing to the sudden 
illness of Mr. Oarrodus, Weber’s clarinet con- 
certo in F minor, dedicated to his life-long 





friend, Heinrich Baermann, was put in place 
of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and per- 
formed in a most successful manner by 
Mr. G. A. Clinton. The slow movement 
is very charming; and the whole work is 
written in an effective manner for the solo 
instrument. The magnificent rendering of 
Schumann’s symphony in D minor (No. 4) 
deserves special mention. The loud and pro- 
longed applause testified to the delight of the 
audience. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to 
realise the fact that only a few years ago Robert 
Schumann’s music was considered dry, diffuse, 
and difficult of comprehension; that it was 
rarely performed, and, when given, was received 
with indifference or coldness, or even hostility. 
Schumann is now rapidly becoming one of the 
classics. The first performance at these concerts, 
and in England, of the prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal” ex- 
cited great interest. The rendering of the piece 
was exceedingly good ; and, with lowered lights 
and the orchestra removed from sight, one might 
almost have imagined one’s self at Baireuth. 

The changes of programme at the concert on 
November 4 were somewhat unfortunate. A 
movement from Mendelssohn’s MS. symphony 
No. 10 was played instead of the one from 
No. 12 indicated in the book; and the recitative 
and air from Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s dramatic 
cantata ‘‘ Jason,” recently performed at the 
Bristol Fesitval, were omitted. Only the in- 
strumental intermezzo ‘‘On the Waters,” from 
the same work, was played. This is one of the 
composer’s most successful efforts ; the scoring 
is interesting, and the tone-picture of the 
voyage of the Argonauts to ‘‘ the home of the 
rising sun” yery graphic and effective. It is pro- 
gramme-musicof a high orderand of a legitimate 
kind. The programme, in commemoration of the 
anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death, included, 
besides the movement mentioned, the ‘‘ Fingal’s 
Cave” overture, the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” and 
the scherzo in E (op. 16, No. 2) scored for 
orchestra by H. Hoffmann. The last-named is 
one of the composer’s most characteristic piano- 
forte pieces; and, though the transcription for 
orchestra is skilfully effected, we much prefer 
to hear the scherzo in its original form. Asa 
proof of the popularity of Mendelssohn’s music, 
we may mention that the concert-room was 
filled in every part. 

Mr. Walter Bache gave his annual pianoforte 
recital on Monday afternoon, November 6, at 
St. James’s Hall. Last year part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to Beethoven and part to 
Liszt ; but this year the whole to Liszt. Mr. 
Bache has, for a long period, sought to incline 
the heart of the public to the compositions of 
his master and friend. He should, however, 
be careful not to carry matters to excess. 
Variety is pleasing; and a programme entirely 
from the works of one composer, even the 
greatest (Beethoven), is open to the charge of 
monotony. Liszt's music has not yet been 
accepted as of equal value with that of the 
great classical writers; but time works wonders, 
and may prove a revealer of secrets hidden 
from many of the present generation. The 
programme commenced with a prelude and 
fugue on the name of Bach; a rhapsody or free 
fantasia would have been, we think, a more 
correct title. This was followed by the sonata 
in Bminor. An able analysis from the pen of 
Mr. ©. A. Barry which was given with the 
programme enabled the audience to understand 
the plan of the work and the peculiarity of 
the developments. Two characteristic songs 
were well rendered by Mr. A. Oswald, and 
charmingly accompanied by the concert giver. 
After these came some lighter pieces, including 
the “ Pesther Carneval.” Mr. Bache’s playing 
was all that could be desired; he is certainly 
one of the best interpreters of Liszt’s music in 
this country. The recital was well attended. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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